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A Federal Congress -of Churches 


WILLIAM HAYES WARD LL.D) 


Osteopathy and Practical, Medicine 
DR.) JAMES J. WALSH 


The Real Biography of Count Witte. 
SOPHIE WITTE 


The Smart Set in Winter 
ONE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED 


A Review of the Important Books of the Year 


Revision of the Copyright Laws 
HERBERT PUTNAM, LITT.D. 


The Long Day: A Story of Real Life 

ROSE H. PHELPS STOKES 
Our Novelists MRS. L. H. HARRIS 
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Editorials, Survey of the World, Insurance, 
Financial 
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COLD STREET 


without bundling up is not dangerous to 
the wearer of Wright’s Health Under- 
weer. The reason is that this under- 
wear gives the skin plenty of a:ir— 
allows the pores to breathe—carries off 
and evaporates all perspiration. 


WRIGHT’S 


Health Underwear 


does this because it is constructed (as 
no other underwear is) on the wonder- 
ful loop-fleece principle which keeps a 
permanent air space between skin and 
outer fabric. This keeps in body 
warmth and prevents sudden chilling. 

Although there are many other sen- 
sible reasons why you should wear 
Wright’s, and although it is far better 
than common underwear yet it costs no 
more, Ask your dealer for it and write 
for our free book “The Loop of Health 
and the Fleece of Comfort.’’| 

WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 

76 Franklin Street, New York. 
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| ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU = FERS Rc ROA, a ae 
ASK FOR 
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cate _ Type Interchangeable 
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BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


LOOK woutceorusser sutton 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





Direct Inking 
Perfect “<2 Permanent Alignment 


SIMPLE, DURABLE 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


Send for Catalogue A 


The Blickensderfer 
Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, . . . Connecticut 
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THE INEW GIBSON BOOK 











Our 





Neighbors Neighbors 


$3.20 Net 
Expressage Extra 


$1.20 Net 
Expressage Extra 


Copyright, 1905, by Collier’s Weekly. 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


The infinite variety of creations, the bewildering number of distinct characters created by Dana 
Gibson, can but recall to us the number of characters given us by the great masters of romance. There 
is in Gibson much of Dickens, much of Dumas, much of the nobility and cleanliness of Thackeray, much 
of the concentrated vitality of Rudyard Kipling, and all of the splendid facility of Edith Wharton.— 


Robert W. Chambers in Colliers Weekly. 


STEVENSON’S A CHILD’S GARDEN 


OF VERSES 
By JESSIE WILCOX SMITH 


“It would be difficult to imagine a more perfect 


piece of holiday book making.”—The Outlook. 
Illustrated in color and pen and ink. $2.50. 


SA’-ZADA TALES 
By W. A. FRASER 


“Those who are fond of animal stories will find the 
‘Sa’-zada Tales’ first rate of their kind.”—Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 

Illustrated. $2.00. 


THE STORY OF THE CHAMPIONS 
OF THE ROUND TABLE 
By HOWARD PYLE 


This beautiful book, which takes up the adventures 
of Launcelot, Tristram, Percival and other knights of 
King Arthur's Court, is the same in general character 
as Mr. Pyle’s “King Arthur and His Knights.” 


Illustrated by the Author. $2.50 net. Post. extra. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT 


By JAMES H. BREASTED 
“A most valuable and interesting work.”—The In- 
dependent. 


Superbly Illustrated. $5.00 net. Post. 36 cents. 





A LITTLE PRINCESS 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


“The whole story of Sara Crewe, nicer than it was 
at first and nicer than the play; because there’s more 
of it, with a dozen beautiful pictures.”—The Outlook. 


Illustrated incolor. $2.50. 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHER-IN-LAW 
By OLIVER HERFORD 


The most amusing, whimsical and original verses 
and drawings that Mr. Herford has ever made. 


Illustrated by the Author. $1.00 net. 


ANIMAL HEROES 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


“They all have that fascinating quality which Mr. 
Seton always manages to throw around his stories.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Illustrated by the Author. $2.00. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
By SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG 


An able and authoritative biography written with 
great charm and superbly illustrated. 


Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


Post. extra. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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A GREAT OPEN AIR BOOK! 





OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN 
AMERICAN HUNTER 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


With Remarkable Illustrations. 
$3.00 net; postage, 23 cents. 


“The distinguished author is at his best in these reminis- 
cences. The style is easy, animated and conversational ; 
the interest never flags, because the author is unaffectedly 


Copyright, 1905, 
by Underwood & Underwood, 


JUNGLE TRAILS AND JUNGLE 
PEOPLE 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


“There is not an uninteresting chapter in the vol- 
ume.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Illustrated, $3.00 net. Postage 23 cents. 


OLD PROVENCE 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK 


“Mr. Cook has framed a book always interesting 
and often thrilling.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


$4.00 net. 


Illustrated, 2 vols. 


MRS. BROOKFIELD AND 
HER CIRCLE 
By CHARLES and FRANCES BROOKFIELD 


“The best of the recent books of reminiscence is 
that which agreeably centres around Mrs. Brookfield.” 
—wN. Y. Tribune. 


Illustrated, 2 vols. $7.00 net. 


ESSAYS IN APPLICATION 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


“The grace of his style equals the beauty and 
strength of his thought.”—Philadelphia Press. 


$1.50 net. Postage, 13 cents. 





interested in his subject.””—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 
DISCOVERY 
By CAPT. ROBERT F. SCOTT, R.N. 


“The ablest and most interesting record of travel 
to which the present century has given birth.”— 
London Spectator. 


Illustrated, 2 vols. $10,00;net. 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS 
By PAUL VAN DYKE 


“Not only a very lucid and interesting study of an 
age and movement not usually understood, but also 
an excellent specimen of historical treatment.’’— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


$1.50 net. Postage 13 cents. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES ANTHONY 


FROUDE 
By HERBERT PAUL 


An able and illuminating biography containing 
much new material. 


Illustrated. $4,00 net. 


THE CITY: The Hope of Democracy 
By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


“A notable contribution to an important branch of 
political science.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


$1.50 net. Postage, 13 cents. 
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The Greatest American Novwel 


The House of 
Mirth 


EDITH WHARTON 
Illustrated, $1.50 


‘‘It rises at once and with the effortless power of 
a true work of art into the region of clear instinct, 
open-minded intelligence, and dramatic feeling, in 
which novels of the first order are conceived and 
fashioned. . . . A story of such integrity of in- 
sight and of bay ere wnt is an achievement of high 
importance in American life.” — 7he Outlook. 














THE DEEP SEA’S TOLL | A THIEF IN THE NIGHT 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY Further Adventures of A. J. Raffles 
By E. VW. HORNUNG 
‘‘ Here are humor and pathos, romance and 


tragedy all delineated with rare skill."—Boston | _‘‘The latest adventures of ‘Raffles’ and 
Transcript. ‘Bunny’ are their most thrilling and exciting 


Illustrated, $1.50 | ones.”— Boston Herald. 
’ ° 
Illustrated, $1.50 


KIPPS: The Story of a Simple CAPTAINS ALL 


By H. G. WELLS : ; el 
é ; His dry wit and characteristic humor at 
‘* His career is portrayed with extraordinary | their best in this book. 
vigor, truth and humor.”— Aoston Transcript. Illustrated, $1.50 


$1.50 
| THE PRINCESS PRI 
McALLISTER AND HIS DOUBLE eee Stas 


By ARTHUR TRAIN By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” 


‘He writes with humor and spirit." — Phila- A delightful story of a Princess who runs 
delphia Press. away from a German Court to an English 
Illustrated, $1.50 village. $1.50 


THE WOOD FIRE IN NO. 3 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


The most genial, kindly, humorous book he has ever written, full of the same delightful 
sentiment as ‘‘ Colonel Carter’s Christmas.” 


Illustrated in colors, $1.50 
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Some of LITTLE, BROWN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


SEA POWER IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE WAR OF 1812 
By Captain A. T. Mahan 
In this important contribution to American history Captain Mahan concludes the series of 
“The Influence of Sea Power Upon History” as originally projected. With illustrations by fa- 
mous artists, portraits, maps, etc. 2 vols. 8vo, in box, $7.00 net.- Express charges additional. 


THE FLORENCE OF LANDOR TWO IN ITALY 


By Lilian Whiting By Maud Howe 

Another delightful book of Italian sketches 
and studies by the author of “Roma Beata,” 
; . last year’s great holiday success. Illustrated 
depicted. With 15 full-page illustrations. 8vo, | by John Elliott. Crown 8vo, in box, $2.00 net. 
in box, $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.71. : Postpaid $2.16. 


IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA 


By George Wharton James 


The first comprehensive historical and pictorial account of the Franciscan Missions, with impor- 
tant chapters on the architecture and interior furnishings of the Missions. With nearly 150 
illustrations. 8vo, in box, $3.00 net. Postpaid $3.26. 


The Ballingtons 


By Frances Squire 











The beautiful “flower town” in the days of 
Landor and his associates is here charmingly 








Helen Hunt. Jackson’s 


famous romance 


RAMONA 


Pasadena Edition, with new 
introduction and fully illus- 
trated by Henry Sanp- 
HAM. 

Crown 8vo, in box, $2.00. 


The best version of the 
favorite fairy tales is 


THE OAK TREE 
FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by Ciirron JoxHN- 

son, and profusely _illus- 

trated by Witiarp Bonte. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


“A novel of striking originality 
and power, and of intense human 
interest. A wonderfully true pre- 
sentment of marriage under 
certain conditions.”"—New York 
Times. 445 pages. $1.50. 











THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY 


By Anne Warner, Author of “Susan Clegg” 


Aunt Mary is a capital creation and the account of her adventures in New York is brimful of 
merriment. A clever love story runs through the book. Illustrated. 323 pages. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE DIVINING ROD 


A realistic romance of the oil regions of Penn- 
sylvania, by Francis N. THorpPe. 12mo, $1.50. 


LYNETTE AND THE CONGRESSMAN 

A bright and engaging love story, by Mary 
FARLEY SANBORN. 1I2mo, $1.50. 
WOOD-CARVER OF ’LYMPUS 


Ninth printing of M. E. Watter’s powerful 
New England story. With frontispiece, $1.50. 





SIDNEY: HER SUMMER 

ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
A story for girls by ANNA CHAPIN Ray, au- 
thor of the popular “Teddy Books.” 12mo, 
$1.50. 
BOY CAPTIVE IN CANADA 
Another stirring Colonial story for boys by 
Mary P. Wetts Situ. Illustrated, $1.25. 
THE WARD OF THE SEWING CIRCLE 


An appealing story of an adopted orphan, by 
Epona Epwarps Wy tz. 16mo, $1.00. 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS 


By Sidney McCall, Author of “Truth Dexter” 
“A novel that has the real Japan in it as has no other novel ever written in the English tongue.” 


—Philadelphia Press. 


New York. 431 pages. 12mo, $1.50. 


“A far more unusu:l and entertaining story than “Truth Dexter.’ ”—Life. 
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Two Remarkable Book 





A Complete Set of Shakespeare for $8.00 


Pocket form, 40 vols., cloth; each with a new Critical 


Georce Branpes, who is perhaps the greatest of modern Shakespeare scholars. 
new plates, with photogravure frontispiece in each volume. 


The Brandes Shakespeare 


No other handy volume set of Shakespeare’s works equals this new edition either 


Introduction by 
Printed from 


and_ Historical 


in quality or price. 


George Brandes, the distinguished Danish critic, furnishes an analytic and historical introduction to each 
play; and a photogravure of a famous actor or actress in costume forms a frontispiece for each volume. 


There are forty volumes in the set, each 3% x 6 inches. 
ings, in either green cloth or deep red leather, are both artistee an 


$8.00 net; Leather, $16.00 net. 


The Set in a box, cloth, 


Large type is used on goo 
serviceable. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


paper—and the bind- 


A CONSENSUS of CRITICAL OPINIONS 


. fe gpa en A noteworthy is 
Dr. Brander Matthews: [specially —, 


ness of the edition: the volumes are p thn and seemly, con- 
venient for the pocket and yet not trying to the eyes. 


The Review of Reviews: You will not be able to 


resist the temptation of 
buying this cheap and dainty edition of the plays of Shake- 
speare. 


Dr. Max Nordau: You have surpassed yourself. It is 
a marvelous edition. The get-up is 
wonderful, and the text the best available. 


A. C. Swinburne: = Watts-Dunton desires me to 
y how Cescaey he agrees with 
my estimation of your little b books” unrivalled beauty. 





The Muses’ Library 


Under the Editorship of A. H. Bullen 


Each volume blue cloth extra, full gilt back, 5O cents; 


blue lambskin, gilt, gilt tops, size 674% 


inches, silk register, $1.00. 


Edited by W. B. Yeats. 
Edited by Gordon Goodwin. 


BLAKE. 

Browne, OF TAVISTOCK. 
2 vols. 

Browninc (R.)—Poetical Works. 

Carew. Edited by A Vincent. 1 vol. 

Cotertpce. Edited by Richard Garnett, C. B. 1 vol. 

Donne. Introduction by Prof. George Saintsbury. 
Notes by E hambers. 2 vols. 

DRUMMOND, fl HawrtHornven. Edited by W. C. 
Ward. 2 vo 

Gay. Edited - J. Underhill. 2 vols. 

Herrick. Introduction by A. C. Swinburne. Notes 

Pollard. 2 vols. 

Jounson, GoLpsMITH, Gog, AND Cotitns Introduc- 
tion and Notes iby Col. Metheun Ward. 

Keats. Introduction by } Pn Bridges. 

horn Drury. 2 vols. 


Notes by 


= Poeme if vol.); Satires (1 vol). Edited 


Meus. (Sir L). ” Poetical Works. (Authorized Se- 
lection.) 

Patcrave (F. T.) The Golden Treasury. 

Patmore (Coventry).. The Saget in the House, and 
the Victories of Love. With an introduction by 
Alice Meynell. 1 vol. 

Procter (ADELAIDE).—Legends and Lyrics, together 
with a yj aplet of Verses (not hitherto reprinted). 
Rosetti G.)—The_ Early Italian Poets, from 
Ciullo SrAtesne to Dante: 1100 to 1300. In the 
original Metres, together with Dante’s Vita Nuova. 

TEnNNYSON.—Poetical Works, 1830-63. 

VaucuHan. Introduction by Cone” Beeching. Notes 
by E. K. Chambers. 2 vols. 

Water. Edited by G. Thorn Drury. 2 vols. 

Other Volumes in Preparation. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR POSTPAID 


Ee. F. 


DUTTON c&ce COMPANY 
31 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 


NEW YORK 
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AFTER FOUR YEARS’ WORK 


the publishers of Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
for the past fifty years the standard dictionary of uni- 
versal geography, announce the publication of an entirely 
new book, rewritten and reset from cover to cover. 
Only the framework or skeleton of the old book has 
been retained, together with thesystem of pronunciation 
introduced by that high authority, Dr. Joseph Thomas. 








THERE ARE UPWARDS of 


27,000 ADDITIONAL TITLES IN THE 


N Be LIPPINCOTT’S 
GAZETTEER 


It is a detailed picture of every corner of the world inthe 
20th Century, with statistics of population, productions, 
mining, manufacture, physical geography, explorations, 
and general history accurately up-to-date. The excep- 
tional qualifications of the editors, Angelo Heilprin, of 
Yale University, and Louis Heilprin, the experienced 
lexicographer, and their corps of expert assistants, 
assure the highest standard of accuracy. It is the 
business man’s geographical reference book of the 
globe; it is an indispensable adjunct to the library of 
every newspaper editor, and merits a position in every 
school and home library. Descriptive circular sent 
on application to J. B. Lippincott Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


Quarto. Sheep, $10.00, net; Half Morocco, $12.50, net. 


FOR LIBRARY —HOME-—OFFICE 
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WINSTON 
Photogravure 


- Books 


For Holiday Presents 


Winston Photogravure Books are exquisite editions of some 
of the classics of Literature, Writings of History and Books of 
Travel. They were originated to appeal to the taste of the lover 
of the beautiful in bookbinding and illustration. In these books 
the makers have gone a step farther than the usual handsome 
bindings of de-luxe editions and have inserted with a lavish 
hand the finest photogravure illustrations, from which fact these 
RUSSI A books are known and have become famous as Photogravure 

Books. Each volume contains from 20 to 50 photogravures, 

The vast empire of the Czars | Their equal is not known among the high-grade books of this 

from the beginning to the most country and Europe. 


recent times. Ky Theophile 
Gautier, translated from the 


French ” Florence McIntyre 
Tyson. he most important JUS ISSUED 
and most recent work on the 2 
subject. Illustrated with 60 : 7 
photogravures. Of timely and lively interest are the 
Coos ore. 1) y2..2 works just issued on Russia and JAPAN 
bo $5.00 | Japan. Like all books of the Photo- d Her P 1 
Three-quarters Crushed gtavure Series they are printed in an er reopie 
boxed 10. large, clear type on specially made By Auna C. HARTSHORES 
; Fall of little-k hist 
paper and sumptuously bound in and dabiatietel bite of cbeuee. 
; silk cloth with rich gold decorations | tion. ies Hartshorne has 
embossed on side and back, gilt tops, silk markers and provided pnanm My AY 
with cloth-slip covers matching in color the cloth boxes in | firsthand impressions are 
which they are incased. The illustrations in these two works with do ‘photogravures and 
are hitherto unpublished subjects of most absorbing interest. —— 
* Gioti? Gil Topsy ii 
. e . ~ Ops; sm 
cloth box 00 
Choice of Thirty Subjects Threoatarters Crushed © 


Morocco 


























The variety of oie which are comprised in this Pho/o- 
gravure Series enables the selection of a single volume ora set 
of books to suit the literary tastes of any individual. Below is 
given a list of various works under their respective classification. [im 


Literary Descriptive Travel Historical 
The French France Switzerland Some Colonial 
Revolution India Vienna woge | and 4 
Tales from America Holland jose 0 e 
Shakespeare Sete Constantinople in Them 

orocco The Rhine Wits and Beaux 
— _—— England London of Society 

. Scotland Palestine wesns of 

Tom Brown’s Paris Rome Society 


Schoolday’s Greece Florence 
Hyperion Venice Ireland 


For Sale at all Bookstores 
Illustrated Brochure mailed on application. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, 








THE INDEPENDENT 
ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 7 
AT THE SIGN OF THE DOLLAR By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 
A book of racy verse on American topics, containing “‘ Niagara Be Dammed,” “To the Pure all Food 
is Pure,” “ The Ballad of Grizzly Gulch,” and many new ones. 


DRAWINGS BY A. B. FROST 


A collection of . = cleverest pictures; introduction by Joel Chandler Harris and verses by 
Wallace Irwin. 


MORE MISREPRESENTATIVE MEN carr, nanny cnanan 


(Author of “ Misrepresentative Men,” now'in its 5th edition.) 
New verses on celebrities ; illustrations by Malcolm Strauss. $1.00. 


OLD MASTERS AND NEW 


By KENYON COX 


A practical book of art criticisms by 
one of the foremost American 
painters ; with many reproductions. 
$2.50 net; postage, 18 cents. 














CRANFORD: aPiay 


By MARGUERITE MERINGTON 
Author of ‘‘ Captain Lettarblair.” 


A charming comedy, made 
from Mrs. Gaskell’s famous novel. Frontispiece in color, by 
~ Edwin Wallick. $13.25. 


VERSES FOR JOCK AND JOAN 


By HELEN HAY WHITNEY 


Verses of child life by the daughter of the late John Hay, Secretary of State; pictures in color by 
Charlotte Harding. $1.50. 


MORE ADVENTURES cu: HAPPY HEART FAMILY 


By VIRGINIA GERSON 
“* Successors to the Brownies.”” Pictures in color by the Author. $1.00. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF PORTFOLIOS, CALENDARS, ETC. 


for Duffield & Company 
36 East 21st Street, New York 
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IMPORTANT FALL PUBLICATIONS 





THE ARTIST’S WAY of 
WORKING 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 


Editor of “The Dictionary of Architecture,” etc. 


2 Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, with over 200 Illustrations 
Net, $15.00 


“The Artist’s Way of Working” is addressed not to art- 
ists or to art students, but distinctly to the art-loving pub- 
lic. It tries to disclose to them in untechnical language 
so much of the methods by which the artist produces his 
effects as will enable them to enjoy and appreciate art 
works much more fully than ever before. 





THE ROMANCE of 
ROYALTY | 
By FITZGERALD MOLLOY 


Author of “The Sailor King,” etc. 
Two Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated. Net, $6.50 


Histories of four royal personages, all of whom were alive 
and in Europe a few years ago, comprise the contents of 
this book. : 

The lives of Ludwig II of Bavaria, the Duchesse 
d’Alencon, Isabel II of Spain and the Empress Eugenie 
are described with an intimate knowledge of the secret 
side of court life, and with remarkable skill in developing 
their dramatic and romantic aspects. 





A YANKEE IN 
PIGMY LAND 
By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL 
Author of “A Yankee on the Yangtze” 


8vo, Cloth, with 100 Full-Page Illustrations and 
Map. Net, $1.50 


Being the narrative of a journey across Africa from 
Mombasa through the Great Pigmy Forest to Banana. 
Mr. Geil, the author of this book, is a great traveler. He 
has seen more pagan peoples and more savage tribes and 
races than any living men. He is the only traveler of 
any note who ever crossed the great forest of equatorial 
Africa. But the heart of the book and the climax of in- 
terest are found in the seven chapters of the Homeland 
of the Pigmies. 





A LIFE of 
CHARLES DICKENS 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


Author of “Varied Types,” etc 


12mo, Cloth, jet, $1.20 


Mr. Chesterton’s books have made a name for him in this 
country, both as a delightful essayist and as a critic who 
offers something new and true in the way of criticism. 
In his “Life of Robert Browning” he-took an original 
point of view and advanced some striking and illuminat- 
ing ideas which were received as important acquisitions, 
by Browning critics. 





MY LIFE, A Record of Events 
and Opinions 
By DR. ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE 


Author of “Darwinism,” etc. 


Two Volumes, Large 8vo, Cloth, with 40 Iilustra- 
tions. et, te) 


To Alfred Russell Wallace belongs the distinction of hav- 
ing separately, and a few years earlier than Darwin, 
formulated a theory of evolution which is substantially 
the same as Darwin’s. The autobiography of a man who 
was prominent in the mcvement which brought to the 
front Darwin, Huxley and Spencer, who preceded them 
and has outlived them, will be a notable addition to the 
biographical books of the season. 





WAGNER AND HIS 


ISOLDE ; 
By GUSTAV KOBBE 


Author of “Wagner’s Life and Works” 


Small 12mo, Illustrated, Net, $1.00 


The spell of romance long has linked the names of 
Richard Wagner and Mathilde Wesendonk, but it was a 
spell woven by hearsay, rather than by certain evidence. 
At last, however, the world has been taken into the con- 
fidence of the great genius and into that of the woman 
who inspired his most impassioned creation, his Isolde. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


With a preface by his son, Henry M. Trollope. A _ most 
interesting autobiography of the great novelist, published 
in uniform size and binding with his novels. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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LAIRD &» LEE’S 


teal standard Series of Dictionaries 


For Libraries, Homes, Offices, Universities, Colleges, High Schools, Common 


Schools, including Elementary, Intermediate and all Grammar Grades. 


Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, St. Louis Exposition, 1904; adopted unanimously 
for use in Public Schools and other Educational Institutions 


Webster's 
New Standard Dictionary 
Library Edition 


contains Dictionariesof Biography, 
Geography, Biblical, Musical and 
Classical Names, Legal Terms, Med- 

ical Words and Symbols,Mythology, 

Latin, Greek, Persian, Hindu, 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Teutonic and 

Norse Heroes, Deities and other Z% hia 
Legendary Oharacters; Foreign ‘ij 
Phrases, Synonyms, MetricSystem, : 
Proofreading and English Word «4 
Building. Bound in full flexible 
leather, polished green edges, & 
thumb-indered,and containing 784 @ 
pages, over 900 illustrations, 80 full- fi 

page plates, llincolors. Enclosed 





Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionary 
High School 
and Collegiate Edition 





contains all the features of the 
Librar) Edition, extensive etymolo- 
the use of capital initials in 
sh ar ariably snare wie 
acapi rincipal parts of ver 
—- cf — lural of 


rae encipkiod edg 
A Students’ Common School 
Edition /( 


without medical, legal and mytho 
logical Dictionaries. 760 © pase 
illustrations, 14 full-p 


. page ites, 
in box, $2.50. Size, 6x8inches. 1% in. thick. black silk cloth, side and back title 


in gold. 6% x 6 inches, 


A Dictionary of Dictionaries, containing all the principal features of the large, cumbersome 
lexicons, the encyclopedia and the gazetteer; covers twenty-seven special copyrighted features, 
more than has ever been granted any one lexicon by the Librarian of Congress. 





Webster’s Modern Dictionary 


There are dictionaries and then there are dictionaries, but only one Webster’s Modern Dictionary.—Ram’s Horn. 


Intermediate School Edition.— 
Clear, bold type, accurate, comprehen- 
sive, 27,000 words and definitions, 
special engravings and many full-page 
plates, including portraits of the Presi- 
dents and famous men, flags of the 
nations in colors; also departments 
of English Word Building, Foreign 
Phrases, Abbreviations, Rules for 























Spelling, Metric System and Proof- 
reading. 458 pages, black silk cloth, 
side and back tile in gold, 42c. 


Elementary School Edition.— 
More than 25,000 words and defini- 
tions, special engravings, bold-face type 
for all vocabulary words. 416 pages, 
black silk cloth, gold stamp, 30c.. 





This series of dictionaries contains more new words than any similar set of lexicons published in this 
country or Europe. Each volume contains a key to pronunciation foot of each page. The diacriti- 
cal markings are simple and based upon standard authorities, recognized by all educators and used 
in all schools, uniform in design and the best adapted for all grades, literary work and general use. 
AT LAST a series of dictionaries has been produced with type that not 
only saves the eyes, but the illustrations and many unique features make 
the works a pleasure to consult, and the prices are within the reach of all. 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED Insist on getting the editions bear- 
a 


ing LAIRD © LEE’S imprint. 





For sale at all bookstores, by all jobbers, ncws companies and school-book supply deal 
or sent Ti a a price, by p ublishers. ont ats 


LAIRD & x 263-265: Wabash Ave... . . CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR THE BOOK SHELF 


A good book carefully chosen, with a thought for the taste of the 
friend who will receive it, can express more real Christmas than a 
costly jewel or other expensive trifle without that thought. 


@ The Mysterious Stranger 


and Other Cartoons 
By John T. McCutcheon. Net $1.50; Postpaid $3.70. 


John T. McCutcheon, who comes as near the 
popular idea of a good cartoonist as any man 
presenting current events in this way, has 160 of 
his best comments on the passing show in this 
book. In the public events President Roosevelt 


figures prominently and amusingly, and yet with- 
out offense. 


@. The Wives of Henry VII 


By Martin Hume, with Portraits. Net $3.50; Post- 
paid $3.67. 

Heretofore little has been known concerning 
the lives of the unfortunate consorts of Henry 
VIII, and these poor ladies have been viewed 
only in their relation to King Henry. From pa- 
thetic Catharine of Aragon, to strong-willed 
Katharine Parr, they furnish a very wide ro- 
mantic interest in themselves. 


@ The Complete Golfer 


By Harry Vardon. 50 illustrations. Net $3.50; 
Postpaid $3.75. 


Harry Vardon is, unquestionably, the greatest 
golf player that the world has ever seen, and has 
more knowledge of the art, science and technique 
of the game than any man alive. He shows in 
this book that he has also a rare faculty for im- 
parting his knowledge. It offers even the-most 
experienced golfer a host of helpful hints, the 
ripe fruit of Mr. Vardon’s own varied and long 
experience. 


@ Told by Uncle Remus 


By Joel Chandler Harris. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost, Frank Verbeck and J. M. Condé. Price $2.00. 


A new Uncle Remus book with Br’er Fox, 
Br’er Rabbit and all the rest of them. President 
Roosevelt, while at Atlanta, Georgia, took occa- 
sion to say a good deal about Uncle Remus and 
his creator, Joel Chandler Harris. Among other 
things he said: 

“IT am very fond of Uncle Remus. Presidents 
may come, and Presidents may go, but Uncle Re- 
mus stays put. Georgia has done a. great many 
things for the Union, but she has never done 
more than when she gave Mr. Joel Chandler Har- 
ris to American literature.” 


@ Portfolio of Bird Portraits 


By Bruce Horsfall, with notes by W. E. D. Scott. 
In Twelve Colors. In box, net $4.00; separate prin 
50 cents each. - 


Mr. Bruce Horsfall has drawn the portraits in 
his portfolio directly from the birds as he has ob- 
served them at large in Mr. Scott’s aviary. These 
pictures, therefore, have an exceptional interest 
and authenticity which pictures of birds, hereto- 
fore made as a rule from stuffed specimens. only, 
do not possess. 


@ Back Home 


By Eugene Wood. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo. 


o ° 


That means all of us. We all look back to boy- 
hood when we went barefoot, spoke pieces Friday 
afternoon, went in swimming without permission, 
attended Sunday-school because we had to, and 
the Sunday-school picnic because we wanted to. 
We find in this quaint, homely book our early 
boyhood life told as we remembered it. It has 
the one touch of nature that makes us all akin. 


@ Algernon Charles Swinburne 


By George Edward Woodberry. Cloth. Postpaid 
83 cents; net 75 cents. 


Mr. Woodberry has here given an estimate of 
Swinburne and his work as searching and as final 
as his estimate of the great writers of the past 
in his recent articles on “Cervantes” and “Scott” 
in McClure’s Magazine. Never has recognition 
so complete, and eulogy at once so thorough and 
discriminating, been accorded to the last Vic- 
torian poet, whose place, every reader will feel, 
is now definitely determined in literature. — 


@ The Torch 


By George Edward Woodberry. Cloth. Postpaid 
$1.29 net; $3.20. 


This book is generally regarded as Professor 
Woodberry’s masterpiece. It breathes not only 
an intense love of books, but an equally deep sym- 
pathy with life. Literature to him is great be- 
cause it is the expression of life, the repository 
of the stored up aspirations of all mankind. This 
book is a romance—a real, living romance, in 
which the scene is life, and books merely a van- 
tage point whence to view its great adventures. 


McCLURE,*PHILLIPS & COMPANY 
44 East 23d Street, New York 
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Cupid the Devil’s StoKer 


A Romance ¢ Heredity 
By NELLIE BINGHAM VAN SLINGERLAND 


(NEILE BEVANS) 
With 18 Illustrations by CHarLEs DALTON CATHCART. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This novel contains unusual features, among which a song with music, 
“EYES, ELOQUENT EYES.” 


« A remarkable book, fascinating 1n its story, artistic in its story's setting, 
and graphic in its descriptive features—a literary gem of prose poetry, tragic 
at times, dramatic always.’’"—From review by J. A. AMORY KNOX. 

“ As brilliant in style as ingenious in plot, its dramatic power stands pre- 
eminent.” —(C. G. S., critic for competing publisher. 

“This book gives every evidence of extraordinary literary and dramatic 
ability.”"—From review by B. B. VALLENTINE. 

«A strange and dramatic story—might be true. ... Alive with action: 
the dialogue exceptionally clever.”—Review by FRANK A. SMALL, Theatrical 
Manager. 








Patriotic Poesy 


By NELLIE BINGHAM VAN SLINGERLAND 
With 18 Illustrations. 
A Marvel in Bookmakers’ Art 


Printed on Cadet Blue Winsor Paper, in Navy Blue Ink. 

Bound in genuine Khaki cloth, flexible sides and hand 
frayed extension edges. Roosevelt on horseback in 
Rough Rider uniform for cover design. 

Book collectors will grasp this for its novelty in design 
and construction. Schools will declaim from its dra- 
matic pages. Gift seekers will not pass it by. 


Square, J2mo. Price, $1.00. 


Love and Politics 
By NELLIE BINGHAM VAN SLINGERLAND 


‘‘A masterpiece of remarkable expressions 
in endearment.”—WMunsey's Magazine. 





New Songs 


By NELLIE BINGHAM VAN SLINGERLAND 


Jealous Jack (Kissing Song). Music by 
Henry J. Sayers, Comp. ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra Boom 
de Aye,” etc. 

A Tear (In Memory of Long Ago). 

ares, Htoquent Eyes. Music by Joseph G. 

re 


Music by A. J. Davis. 


‘*A lover’s lexicon.”—New York Herald. 
“A literary nugget.”—C. F. R. 


One Heart for You. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 








IN PREPARATION: 





A Fight for a Title 


By Nellie Bingham Van Slingeriand 


A Romance of Italy, Spain, 
England and America. 


Price, $1.50. 


Toshimytsu Mayeda 
By Nellie Bingham Van Slingerland 
A Japanese Hero’s Romance. 
Illustrated by Japanese Artists. 


12 mo, cloth. Price, $3.25. 








Passion and 


Pique Poesy 
By Nellie Bingham Van Slingeriand 


Looks like a full blown rose or poppy 
when opened. Leaves shade from deep 
red to delicate tints. 

Book collectors as well as lovers of 
poetry will appreciate this gem. 


Price, $1.00 





ORDER OF YOUR DEALER, OR 


GUARANTEE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Penhallow 
Family — 


By MRS. C. V. JAMISON 


Hector, 
His Autobiography 
Wy DOG cn uctee 
By EGERTON R. YOUNG 


A unique volume drawn from the life 
experience of the writer, showing how 
intimate is the relation between the 


A STORY 


The strongest and most beautiful storys 
that Mrs. Jamison has ever written. The 
picturesqueness of its location and the 
master and his faithful dogs in the «uniqueness of its characters lend peculiar 
semiarctic regions. $1.50 interest toit. $1.50 


STEPPING-STONES of 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
By HON. JOHN D. LONG, HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


and twelve other writers eminent as educators, historians and statesmen 
The volume takes up in sequence the fourteen most prominent stepping-stone; 
of our country’s history from the discovery to the forming of the national govern- 
ment. Each of the writers isan authority upon the period and topic which he treats. 
Illustrated with fourteen colored pictures by Frank O. Small. Handsomely bound 
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gilt top with deckeled edges; contains 391 pp. 


By Nina Rhoades 


THAT PRESTON GIRL 
A Story 
Through trials and sorrow 
Gwendoline Preston shows 
great strength of character, 
and is richly rewarded in the 
end. $1.50. 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 
A Story 

This book vividly describes 
the life of the little heroine 
from her entrance into the 
Little Pilgrims’ Home until 
she reaches her ideal home. 
$1.25. 


By Charles S. Wood 
CAMP-FIRES ON THE 
SCIOTO 


Showing the courage and 
hardships of the winners of 
the West. Thrilling experi- 
ences in the opening up of the 
great Northwestern Territory. 
$1.50. 


$2.25 


” 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


A SOLDIER OF THE 
WILDERNESS 


A story of Abercrombie’s 
Defeat and the Fall of Fort 
Frontenac in 1758. The third 
volume in the “Colonial Series.” 
which is a companion set to 
the famous “War of the 
Revolution Series.” $1.50. 


By Amy E. Blanchard 
A FRONTIER KNIGHT 


A story of Early Texas 


Border Life. The third volume 
of the “Pioneer Series,” depict- 
ing life during the opening up 
of Texas. $1.50. 


wa 


By Carolyn Wells 


THE DORRANCE 
DOMAIN A Story 


Never has the author written 
a more entertaining volume 
than this one, in which she fol- 
lows the “ups and downs” of 
the Dorrance family. $1.50. 


By Mary Haselton Wade 
TEN BIG INDIANS 


Stories of Famous Indian 
Chiefs. Companion volume to 
the famous “Ten Little In- 
dians,” and full of Indian cus- 
toms and characteristics. $1.00. 


THE COMING OF THE 
WHITE MEN 


Or, How Our Country was 
Discovered. The first volume 
of “Uncle Sam’s Old-Time 
Stories,” consisting of interest- 
ing tales of early American 
history adapted for young 
children. 75 cents. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 


WESTERE OFFICE: 
CHICAGO 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY sero" 
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CROWELL’S NEW BOOKS] 





AUTO FUN 


Some of the cleverest and most laughable drawings 
from “Life” are here collected. An original bouk 
sure to plone all “motor” devotees and their 
a andsomely printed and bound in novel 
style. 


Oblong 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net. * Postage, 10 cents 


THE DIARY OF A BRIDE 


The title accurately describes the book. It tells of 
the first year of a real wedded life, but not in a 
spirit of honeymoon sentimentality. Instead there 
are wit, humor, feminine reflections and experi- 
ences of home-making. Beautifully printed. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents 








VITAL QUESTIONS 
By HENRY DWIGHT CHAPIN 


The vital questions of life as they affect the indi- 
vidual, the family, and society, are discussed by a 
em of wide experience. The book is health- 
ful and stimulating, with a wide range of interest. 


12mo, $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents 


LOHENGRIN 
By OLIVER HUCKEL 


Wagner’s music-drama is here retold in spirited 
English verse, in the same manner followed so suc- 
cessfully in his ‘“‘Parsifal” last year. Printed in 
two colors and finely illustrated. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75c. ; art leather, $1.50net. Post. 8c. 











BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY 
By BENJAMIN. F. COBB 


A practical book which will interest both business 
men and their employees. The author treats of 
the most important features of business life— 
buying, selling, credit, letter-writing, and the like. 


12mo, $1.20 net. Postage, 10 cents 





THE LOVES OF GREAT COM- 


POSERS sy GUSTAV KOBBE — 
Entertaining accovnts of the romances of Chopin, 
Schumann, ‘Mendelssohn, Liszt, and others. Many 
new facts are brought out and old errors correct- 
ed. Printed in two colors with 24 full-page illus- 
trations. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50 net; art leather, $2.50 

net. Postage. 15 cents 








THE LIFE THAT COUNTS 
By SAMUEL V. COLE 


A practical, clear, and earnest presentation of the 
virtues necessary to effective and satisfactory liv- 
ing. Printed from special type designs at the 
Merrymount Press. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents 


By BURGES JOHNSON 
These little poems of real life will appeal to all 
lovers of children and to the children themselves. 
#Among the titles are the following: “Goin’ Bare- 
foot,” “Gettin? Washed,” “Ketchin’ Rides.” Finely 
printed and beautifully bound in gingham. 

12mo, $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents 








THE LATIN POETS 
By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


An anthology of the greater Latin poets, giving 
sketches of their lives and copious examples of 
their work in the best English translation. A 
valuable handbook of an important literature. 


8vo, boxed, cloth, g‘lt top, $2.00. Half-calf, $3.50 


GREATNESS IN LITERATURE 
By WILLIAM P. TRENT 


Professor Trent of Columbia is recognized as one 
of cur foremost and ablest critics in tetters. These 
informal literary papers will be read with interest 
not only by students but by readers generally. 


12mo, $1.20 net. Postage, 10 cents 








THE HAPPY LIFE 
By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


A new edition of a book by the President of Har- 
vard, which has aroused some discussion as to its 
similarity of theme with Pastor Wagner’s book 
(though originally published before the latter). 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75c. net; art leather, $1.50 net. Post. 8c. 





SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS 


An entirely new edition, printed in large type on 
fine paper. Contains author’s introductions, full 
glossaries, and biographical indices. Copiously 
illustrated from paintings, photographs, and draw- 
ings. A fine reader’s edition. 


25 vols., de luxe, $31.25 to $75.00 














THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


‘Complete 1905 Catalog Sent on Request | 426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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The Philippine Islands . 
mpapeytapienaners Northern Trails 


It is to be quent posmese, gives - brief 
compass an unusually clear and systematic ac- 

count of the subject.—New York Tribune. In Labrador and Newfoundland 
Clear, comprehensive, conservative survey of the 
field—Chicago Evening News. By WILLIAM J. Lone 


189 illustrations, 439 pages, $3.00 net 
How the United States Becamea Nation (7s01885) | !f anybody should 
By JoHN Fiske 254 pages. $1.25 | say, Give me the 


Studies in Modern German Literature title of ® eg of 
By Otto HELLER 310 pages. $1.50 net exceptional . merit 


and appropriate as 
Greek Painters’ Art 


By IRENE WEIR 370 pages. $3.00 net a gift to a boy = 
wiake his teens or to a 
Poems of Tennyson young girl,” we 


Chosen and edited by HENRY VAN DYKE. An h Id ° h 
unusually attractive volume. 470 pages. $1.50 net | SNOU without a = 


The Education of the Wage Earners moment's hesitation say ““ NORTHERN TRAILS.” 
By THomas Davipson. Edited with introductory —Syr acuse Herald. 


) is M. BAKE \ 
d contribution toward the solution of the Educa- The Great Out-of-Door Book of the Year. 
tional Problem of Democracy. 247 pages. 75 cents ets ’ 
PT ae eee Frontispiece in colors and gold, 12 full page and 
Trade Unionism and Labor Problems . . 
By Joun R. Commons. 640 pages. $2.50 net 200 smaller illustrations, by Charles Copeland 





























Trusts, ‘Pools and Corporations : Did you read “A Little Brother to the Bear” and “ School of 





ae 5. cee: 500 pages. $2.15 net | the Woods,” by Mr. Long—uniform with “NORTHERN TRAILS”? 








President Roosevelt’s Railroad Policy Send your name on a post card fur 
C. A. Prouty, Davip WILLCox, JuDGE GRoss- our Out-of-Dours Calendar. 








cuP, FRANK PARSONS. 80 pages. 50 cents 


“ 








GINN & COMPANY Publishers, 


Boston 








The COMPLETE WORKS of 


Abraham Lincoln 


Authorized Definitive Edition, edited by 
JOHN G. NICOLAY and JOHN HAY, 
containing mumerous unpublished letters, bio- 
graphical notes, introductions, etc. Fully illus- 

trated. 
’ We will send you, FREE, 


LINCOLN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
and full information upon request. 


FRANCIS D. TANDY COMPANY 
Dept. E. 38 East 2ist Street, New York 








WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


PERSONS AND PLACES 


By JOEL BENTON 

in which Mr. Benton chats most chumiedy of the 
great men he has met in the course of his long and 
eventful life—Emerson, Matthew Arnold, Greeley, 
Barnum, Bovee, Bryant. 

His anecdotes are delightful; his analysis piquant, 
informing; the stylé Mr. Benton at his best. 
Red silk cloth, 10 illustrations 
In red leather, 10 illustrations......... Ciews 


Address Orders 
BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS: BOOKSELLERS: 85 BROADWAY 


NOTE.—We examine authors’ MSS. of all kinds 
with pleasure, and make offer upon same. 














WHY “PAGANS”? 


HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rus- 
tic or barbarian, and as used by Christians 
means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen. A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! 
Now consider the absurdity of applying this term 
agan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
lato and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in 
the history of religion, ethics and philosophy. 
These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently “godly,” and represented 
the highest urban culture. In their works will be 
found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Soc- 
rates, 500 years before the New Testament was 
written, will be found a clearer statement of the 
doctrine of the immortal soul and its future states 
of probation, reward and punishment than can be 
found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s 
Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of 
the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and. also a full state- 
ment of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in 
terms identical with that given by our greatest 
modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of “pagan” teachings and correct ular 
misconceptions, read vol. I of Evolution of Ethics 
by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
he Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages. 
21 illustrations, including many portraits of the 
philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price $2.00 at all Booksellers 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO,, Fublishers 
Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 








The Basis of Practical Teaching $1.25 
Pe _ >,.By ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, Franklin College 
Facts and principles valuable to educators put into readable and popular form. 


Public Elementary School Curricula 1.00 
By BRUCE R. PAYNE, William and Mary College 
Valuable information concerning school courses desired by every teacher. 


Old Tales and Modern Ideals 1.00 
By JOHN H. PHILLIPS, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 
Worthy ideals and high standards, illustrated by myth, legend or present-day problem; 
for teachers and high school pupils. 


Von Wildenbruch’s Der Letzte 40 
Edited by F. W. TRUSCOTT, University of West Virginia. 
A charming little tale of childhood, by a popular German writer. 


A German Grammar 
By GEORGE T. DIPPOLD, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Interesting exercises, good literature and a practical presentation of difficult constructions. 


Two German Tales (Kraner’s Der TschoKoi and Jacobsen’s Wigo) -40 
Edited by MAX LENTZ; Paterson (N. J.) Academy 
Simple enough for very early reading, but attractive to readers of any age. 


Selections from Jean Richepin Just ready 
Edited by A. G. CAMERON, Princeton University 
Selections illustrating the talent of one of the most brilliant of French writers. 


The Elements of Geometry 1.25 
By W. N. BUSH and J. B. CLARKE, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco 
A logical presentation of essentials, arranged by groups, with clear and helpful diagrams. 


The Foundations of Higher Arithmetic 
By B. F. SISK, High School, Austin, Tex. 
A text for final review, offering a scientific treatment of the subject. 


The Elements of Economics 
By CHARLES J. BULLOCK, Harvard University 
The leading principles of economic science, presented concisely and clearly. 








SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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THE LEADING FALL BOOK 





Red Red Red 
Fox Fox Fox 


The Story of His Adventurous Career in the 
Ringwaak Wilds and of His Final Triumph 
Over the Enemies of His Hind. se Je Je 
Square 12mo, with 50 illustrations by CHARLES L. BULL. $2.00. 
THE NEW WORK OF THE “LANDSEER OF LITERATURE” 














Professor Charles G. D. Roberts’s First Long Animal Story 


‘‘The reader gives himself up eagerly to the charm of the author's delightful style, and be- 
comes wholly absorbed in the fascinating adventures of Red Fox. In addition, the book is a 
brilliant chapter in Natural History."—F. Dana Reid, in Brooklyn Eagle. 

The author’s other Nature and animal books are: THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS 
($2.00.) THE KINDRED OF THE WILD ($2.00), EARTH’S ENIGMAS ($1.50), THE HEART 


OF THE ANCIENT WOOD ($1.50). 


‘‘ The most brilliant collections of animal stories that have appeared.”—/John Burroughs. 





Send for our descriptive lists and illustrated Holiday Bulletin. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY (All Bookstores) BOSTON 

















WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
“‘Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 











FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


The Right Reading for 
Children of All Ages 


HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 





Comprising 38 volumes selected from the world’s 
best literature for the young in accordance with 
the advice of over 300 of the most prominent edu- 
cators and litterateurs in the country. These books 
are edited by Edward Everett Hale, Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, William Elliot Griffis, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, M. V. O’Shea, Thomas M. Balliet 
and others. They are carefully printed, well illus- 
trated, handsomely bound and retail at 20, 30, 40, 
and 60 cents each. The complete set for $9.70, ex- 
press prepaid. Every volume is full of interest and 
offers absolutely pv 4 reading for children. 
dmund C. Stedman writes: “Would that I 
could have had in childhood these fascinatin 
glimpses of knowledge, narrative, and imagination.” 
Wm. Croswell Doane, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Albany, writes: a my knowledge of 
Home and School Classics I am able to recommend 
them as wise and wholesome books for children.” 
Write for full list and information to the pub- 
ishers. 


D. C. HEATH @ CO., 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Recent Pilgrim Press Publications 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
156 FIFTH AVENUE 14 BEACON STREET 175 WABASH AVENUE 





A NEW STORY BY WILLIAM A. KNIGHT 27%, o our Syrian Guest” 
St. Abigail of the Pines A book to warm the heart of every lover of stirring 


outdoor life on sea and shore and which makes its 

Pp. 175. $1.00 appeal to every man and woman who knows what it 

is to love. A tale of old New Bedford whaling days, based on historic fact but touching the 
deeps of human life. 

DEAN F. G. PEABODY of Harvard, who read it in manuscript, says: “ It is the real thing. 

It moves with vivacity, lucidity, pathos. The mastery of seamanship surprises and delights me.” 








TWO GOOD JUVENILES 


Hobby Camp _ A Misunderstood Hero 


By FRANK H. SWEET | By MARY BARNES BEALE 


| Pp. 334. $1.25. 
| Author of ‘‘ Rufe and Rath,” “Going into | . ‘ , a 
| Business,’’ etc. Pp. 308. $1.00. | A story of the Southern mountains, the mis- 


| | understood hero being a bashful and some- | 
_ A story of life in a woodland camp where all | what morbid youth who proves his genuine 
had an interesting “‘ hobby,” filled not only | heroism in many quiet ways which finally | 
_ with interesting incident, but with valuable | compel recognition. It teaches truth and | 
| instruction in natural history. | manliness. | 





NEW EDITIONS of “THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST” 


About 75,000 copies have been sold of this charming interpretation of the “ Shepherd 
Psalm” in the light of Syrian shepherd life. The illustrated edition, printed in two colors, | 
| with stamping in white and gold, is 50 cents net. Plain cloth and same contents, 35 cents net. | 
| Leatherette: and same contents, 25 cents net. New Holiday edition in Ooze calf, $4.50 net. | 
_ Pamphlet editions, 5 and 10 cents each. 


Sermon Briefs The Bible a Missionary 


from the MSS, of HENRY WARD BEECHER B k By R. F. HORTON, D.D. 
Pp. 263. $1.00 net Pp. 192, $1.00 net. 








Educational Evangelism Monday Club Sermons | 


- oe pe on the Sunday School Lessons for 1906. By | 
The Religious Discipline for Youth eniant Camel ciadan. % a 
Pp. 265. $1.25 net $1.25. 





A NEW EDITION of the popular “GOOD CHEER CALENDAR” 


Three editions were sold_last fall, yet many were unable to get it. We reissue it for 
1906 on heavy, tinted cardboard, with new cover design, handsomer and more durable than 
before. 60 cents net. 
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BIBLE COMMENTARIES 
NO LONGER NEEDED 


The language used in the American Standard 
Revised Bible is so perfectly plain, the meaning of 
every sentence is so clear to every reader, that 
with this edition it is no longer necessary to have 
a commentary or Bible dictionary. 


THE AMERICAN STANDAFPD 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


is the plainest translation 
of the Scriptures ever pro- 
duced. Revisers worked 29 
years to perfect it, and it is 
now preferred by ministers 
and churches of all denomi- 
nations. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get 
from us, any style of the American Standard Re- 
vised Bible youorder. Prices, 35c. to $18.00, accord- 
ing to size and binding. (We sell direct where 
booksellers will not supply. 

FREE—* THE STORY OF THE 
REVISED BIBLE” 
our opege book, which tells why the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, with the name 
of your bookseiler, will get you this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
370 East 18th Street, New York 








SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


WILL FIND 


Ge BIBLICAL WORLD 


for December especially useful. It will con- 
tain the following articles on The Life of 
Christ, the subject for study during the 
coming year: 


EprtortaL: Why Do We Study the Life of Jesus? 
Hosen: The Land of Jesus (illustrated). 
Nasx: Jesus and Current Judaism. 
Battey: John the Baptist. : 
Votaw: Chronology of the Ministry of Jesus. 
Apeney: Jesus’ Thought about Himself. 
Matuews: The Imitation of Jesus. " 
GaTES: The Use of the Laboratory Method in 
soos the Life of Christ. x 
Merritt: How Shall We Teach the Infancy Stories? 
Batpwin: How I Propose to Teach My Class in 1906. 
Forses: Howl Propose to Teach My Class in 1906. 
Forsusu: How I Propose to Teach My Class in 1906. 
Hopce: Service of Worship in the Sunday School. 
Best Books on the Life of Jesus. 


IT WILL PROVE 


HELPFUL TO MINISTERS 


BY REASON OF ITS ARTICLES DEALING WITH 
THEIR SPECIAL WORK AND PROBLEMS 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR 
Trial Subscription: Three Months for 25 cents 
Address Department 17, 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 

















THE CLARENDON PRESS 





‘(4 book of exceptional interest at the present time” 


The Far East 


By ARCHIBALDLITTLE. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Comprising Japan, Siam, China, The Yellow River, the Yangtse River, the Province of 
Szechuan, The Chengtu Plateau, The Lower Yangtse Provinces, The Intermediate Provinces, Yunnan to Canton, Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet, Indo-China, and Korea. With nine Maps and thirty-seven Illustrations. 


«The kind of book of which there has been genuine need for some time. 


Mr. Little’s work is one that should be 


especially acceptable in view of the general interest, and equally general lack of accurate information, with reference to the Far 
East which just now prevails in the United States.”"—The Dial, Nov. i, 1905. uv 
«Every sentence counts, and the ultimate result is not a confusing jumble of facts and figures—as it might easily have been— 
but a clear-cut picture, the details of which are unmistakable.” —The Literary Digest, Oct, 28, 1905. 
«One who reads this book gains quickly and thoroughly a general idea of the country’s —— for commerce and human 
1905. . 


advancement. 


This is a first-class work of reference.” —The Evening Post, N. Y¥., October 14, 


The Works of Lucian of Samosata 


Complete with exceptions specified in the preface. aia Af H. W. Fowier and F.G. Fow.er. Extra foolscap, 8vo, 
4 vols., $4.00. 


“The work of the translators might be original, so far as its ease and vivacity are concerned; the reader forgets that he is 


reading dialogues and essays written seventeen hundred years ago. . 


. For Lucian is as modern as Horace; his essay on the 


art of writing history might have come out in any recent review, and is entirely applicable to-day. The sneers at the persons 
who hurry into historical writing might have been written after reading a list of books on the Spanish War by the heroes who 
took part in it—vicariously and otherwise. His dialogues of the gods, of the dead, of the hetaira, are the models for Sloan < 


to-day, in style, wit and smartness. 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review, October 21, 1905. 


This tranglation is a work of high art, for which its authors are to be thanked.’ 


“This edition of one of the most modern of the ancients is a veritable boon, and we give it a hearty welcome.”—The Dial, 
1, 1905. 
“ Deserves the highest commendation.” —Book News, November 1905. 


The Elements of Railway Economics. 


By|W. M. AcworTH, author of “The Railways of England,” «The Railways and the Traders,” etc. 


8vo, cloth, 70 cts. 


« An intelligent man, if he will apply his mind for a few hours to the study of this little book, may have a clearer understand- 
ing of the problem of railway rates than is now manifested by most of our public speakers and newspaper editors. Mr. Acworth 
has explained a difficult problem with such admirable lucidity as to bring it wighin the popular comprehension, and he would 


have been censurable had he hid his light under a bushel, 


While his book y have been intended for his students at the 


London School of Economics, and while his ulustrations and applications are ——_ English, the American people stand in 


especial need of its lessons, and their need has never been so great as it wi 


For Sale by all booksellers. 


May 8, 1905.° 


be during the coming years.”—The Evening Post, 
Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91-98 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NEW POPULAR FICTION 





By the Author of ‘‘ The Spenders’”’ 
THE BOSS OF LITTLE ARCADY By Harry Leon Wilson 


Illustrated and decorated by Rose Cecirz O’NEILL. Price $1.50. 
“The simpler and sweeter things of life hold sway in Little Arcady and the Boss is lovably orig- 
inal. ‘Upright’ Potts holds the charm of novelty and Westly Keyts gives us a touch of new hu- 
mor.”—Chicago Evening Post. 
“*The Boss of Little Arcady’ is one to be enjoyed in every page for its genuine humor, its sly 
satire without a touch of malice, and the story of love and friendship which runs through it and 
ends happily.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH By George Cary Eggleston 


Illustrated by E. Pottax. Decorated cover. $1.50. 
“It is a charming story, full of delicacy and sweetness, and the picture the author gives of the 
closing months of the great struggle is well drawn.”—Brvokiyn Daily Eagle. 





THE LITTLE GREEN DOOR By Mary E. Stone Bassett 


Eight illustrations by Louise CLARKE, and twenty-five decorative half-title pages by ETHEL 
PEARCE CLEMENTS. I2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
“This book carries with it all the exhilaration of a beautiful nature, of flowers, birds, and living 
things, and the beauty of the winsome personality of a pure, beautiful girl. It is a romance en- 
tirely of the fancy, but a refreshing one.”—Chicago Tribune. 





Send for free complete catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE 2 SHEPARD CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 














A Charming Book for Children 


is this collection of really new fairy 
ali TY 8 ONE TALES stories. Dr. Kolle, the author, is a 


OF MODERN 
‘ar TR 
oo Ree, Fifty and One Tales of 


RYVARNIRY ME «= Modern Fairy-Land 
" i( are unusually entertaining. Every child 


in the land will want to hear over and 


te all 
\ Wg 
‘y over again about the Red Gobolink, 


4 4 who lives in a bottle of ink, the Tobacco 
b Imp, the Quarrelsome Knives, the Bal- 


if loon that ran away, and a host of other 
~ 


great friend of young people, and his 








entirely new nursery characters. 


F-STRANGE-KOLLE 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
or by the publishers The Grafton Press NEW YORK 
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STOKES’ XMAS BOOKS: 











New @onks for Children 


JAPANESE CHILD 
LIFE 


With 8 fu'l-page illustrations in colors 
by ALice Mar, accompanied by ap- 
propriate verses and stories by Alice 
Calhoun Haines. 

These beautiful pictures show tiny Japs at 
work and at play—the little flower sellers, 
the little lantern painters, fruit blossom gath- 
erers, etc. J.arge 4to, boards, covers in colors, 
$1.50. 


SIR TOADY CRUSOE 


By S. R. Crockett. Profusely illustrated by Gorpon 

Brown. 

The first book for children from Mr. Crockett in several years. With 
all the experience of an unusual childhood to draw upon and with a 
boundless sympathy for the ideals and interests of children, this new 
book should be one of the most popular as well as one of the most wor- 
thy of the present season. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CHILDREN of OTHER DAYS 


By N. Hudson [loore. With 36 full-page engravings in 
black-and-white. 
Attractive reproductivns of famous pictures of children with stories to 
imterest the children inthem. Large 4to, cloth, $1.50. 


OLD FASHIONED TALES 


Selected by E. V. Lucas. Frontispiece in colors, and many 
illustrations by F. D. Beprorp. 
Fascinating stories that were told to children a hundred years ago. 
All of them 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


THROUGH the LOOKING 
GLASS 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in 
WONDERLAND 


By Lewis Carroll. 2vols. Each volume contains all the 
original illustrations and 12 new illustrations in colors by 
= Kirk, Each, cloth, 8vo, $1.50; the two in a box, 

3.00. 


TIGE: HIS STORY 


By R. F. Outcault. With many illustrations in black-and- 
white by the author. 

In this book Mr. Outcault departs from his usual manner of letting his 
pictures tell the story. Tige in his own way tells the story of his life, 
and Mr. Outcault illustrates it in black-and-white. Cloth, 4to, decorated 
cover, $1.25. 








BUSTER BROWN’S PRANKS. By R. F. Ovtcautt. 
Oblong ,*», boards, fully illustrated in bright colors, with 
covers in cviors, 70 cents. 


FOXY GRANDPA’S SURPRISES. By “Bunny” (Cari 
F. Scuuttze). Oblong 4to, boards, fully illustrated in 
bright colors, with covers in colors, 70 cents. 


LITTLE SAMMY SNEEZE. By Winsor McCay. Ob- 
long 4to, boards, fully illustrated in bright colors, with 








JOGGING ROUND 
the WORLD 


Text by Edith Dunham and 36 full- 
page engravings in black-and-white. 


mleleresi. i 


Riders and drivers with curious steeds or 
vehicles in strange lands and at home. Cloth, 


4to, $1.50. 
GIRLS and BOYS 


With 8 full-page illustrations in colors by Benson Knipe. 
Mrs. Knipe’s children are real children, and her pictures glow with 

the true spirit of childhood. Four of the pictures are of girls of different 

ages, and fourof boys. Large 4to, boards, covers in colors, $1.50. 


STOKES’ CHILDREN’S 
ANNUAL 


With 36 full-page illustrations in colors, and many in black- 
and-white. 

This is one of the most satisfactory books for children ever offered. It 
contains more than 200 illustrations in black-and-white in addition to the 
36 pages in color, and many poems and stories for children of all ages. 
Large 4to, boards, covers in colors, $1.50. 


The CHRISTMAS STOCKING 
; SERIES 


These books are of such size and shape as to actually fit into the stock- 
ing. Of the two books offered this year ‘“*7he Denim Elephant” is 
for the very little ones, aud “‘Com, the ii izard,” by the author of the 
popular “ Bunny Stories,’ for the older youngsters. 


CON, THE WIZARD. By Joun H. Jewett, author of 
“The Bunny Stories,” etc. 


THE DENIM ELEPHANT. By Emity Carter Wicut. 
Profusely illustrated in colors. Tall 16mo, boards, covers 
in colors, each 50 cents. 


The HOUSE that GLUE BUILT 


a Clara Andrews Williams. With rs full pages in colors 
y Georce A. WiLLIAMs. 

This popular series of “ cut-outs" appeared originally in the Mew 
York Herald, and is now reprinted from new plates on heavy paper. It 
shows all the rooms of the house (7 plates), with the furniture to paste 
upon them (7 plates); and one plate showing the family. Oblong 4to, 
boards, with covers in colors, $1.00; loose leaves, boxed, $r-.00. 


.PAT and the SPIDER 


By Helen Bannerman, author of “ Little Black Sambo,” 
etc. Profusely illustrated in colors. 32mo (Dumpy 
Series), boards, covers in colors, 50 cents. 





J Many books and our large list of Art Calendars 
and Pictures are ‘omitted from these pages. 

We have four Handsome Illustrated Descriptive Lists 
of our NEW BOOKS ,etc.,for the HOLIDAY SEASON. 
Check the one you wish to receive and mail us this blank. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
5-7 East 16th Street, New York 


Please send me WHEN READY: 
Pictures and Art Calendars. 
....+-Books of Interest to Women, including old fur- 
niture, old china, rugs, etc. 
..+++-Illustrated Descriptive Announcement of New 
Books. 
.--++-New Books for Children, 


TRAMs ds 45 <écccenscsesedacsccekenessennpeoesauaseennens 


ADDRESS, ..00cccccccecssccnsceapoccssoccecoesesggocosesse 


B. M. 12 ’05 











|| covers in colors, 70 cents. 
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A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


(Volumes IV and V) 


In these new volumes (IV and V) the author brings his admirable history to completion from the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria to the accession of Edward VII. Among the events covered 
are the trouble in Corea; the Peace Conference in 1899 at The Hague; the growth of English complications 
with Far East problems; the Boer War; the Irish Nationalist agitation; labor questions; the position of women 
in civic affairs, modern educational and philanthropic movements. 

Vols. IV and V (uniform with Vols. I-III). Illustrated. $1.40 net each. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY oe as By JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


This series of papers by Professor Moore, the greatest living authority on the history of American 
diplomacy, has commanded wide attention both in this country and abroad. It places many facts before the 
public for the first time, and shows how the American poe of carrying on international dealings squarely and 
above board has caused American diplomacy to be acknowledged as one of the great formative forces in mod- 


ern history. : 
P Illustrated with portraits. Price, $2.00 net. 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


This new volume (Vol. IV) recounts the stirring events in Germany during the_ years 1844-48, culmi- 
nating in the declaration of Frederick William IV and the meeting of the German National Assembly at 
Frankfort. The volume is the fourth and last of a series which has been well received and is now complete 
from the battle of Jena in 1806 to the rebirth of the national spirit in 1848. 

Vol. 1V (uniform with Vols. I-III). Illustrated. Price, $2.25 net. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 8y w. H. MALLOCK 


An interesting and timely volume of the great subject of the contradictions between science and re- 
ligion. The author, W. H. Mallock, takes a new point of view. He accepts all the new teachings of science, 
and then, adopting the scientific method, goes on to show how religion may still justify itself and solve the 
apparent contradictions that beset an ultimate solution. 


Price, $1.75 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











FALL AND HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 


JORN UHL. By Gustav Frenssen 
This powerful story of modern life in Germany is the literary sensation of Europe. Over 200,000 copies 
of the German edition were sold within eighteen months of issue—a record never before equalled by any novel 
in Germany, and successful editions have been published in all the leading European languages. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated with frontispiece of the Author. $1.50. 
MRS. TREE’S WILL. A sequel to ‘‘Mrs. Tree,” by Laura E. Richards, author of ‘‘Captain 
January,” ‘: Geoffrey Strong,” etc. 
The admirers of “Mrs. Tree” will be pleased to learn more about the delightful heroine of that book. 
‘ In “Mrs. Tree’s Will” the pied observer dips deep into the real sterling New England character, with all 
its originality, quaintness, delightful oddities, and severely local limitations. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
Cloth back, tall 16mo, cartridge-paper sides, gilt top, 75 cents. 
EVE’S DAUGHTERS. Epigrams About Women From World-Wide Sources. The Most 
Artistic Gi t Book of the year. Compiled by a Mere Man and portrayed by A. G. Learned. 
.  “Eve’s Daughters” flashes like a case of jewels. It borrows from the wit, wisdom, and brilliancy of many 
literatures. Every page has an artistic and exquisite line illustration. The delicate marginal drawings, as weil 
as the full-page designs, are made with rare skill by the celebrated American artist, A. G. Learned, whose 
covers for The Ladies’ Home Journal are well known. 
Crown aqctavo, cloth, gilt top, cover design in white and gold, $1.75. 


THE ART LOVERS’ TREASURY. Edited by Carrie Thompson Lowell. 


This is one of the most fascinating books on our list. It may be characterized as “Famous Pictures De- 
scribed in Poems,” with an accompanying commentary by the editor, or, to quote from the preface, “Repro- 
ductions of certain representative pictures, accompanied by poems which have been written about them, or which 
they illustrate.” 1t2mo cloth, gilt top. Net, $1.20. Postage extra. 


THE MUSIC LOVERS’ TREASURY. Edited by Helen Philbrook Patten. 

Every one who is fond of music, as well as poetry, will want this book. Such great masters as Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Chopin, and such subjects as the violin, lute, piano, and orchestra, as well as more general re- 
lated subjects, like ““Musical Memories” and “‘The Might of Song,” are frequent themes. 

12mo, cloth, gilt top. Net, $1.20. Postage extra. 


A New Pocket Edition of Shakespeare. Strictly up to date in contents ard form. 

For convenience, serviceability, and beauty of appearance this latest edition of Shakespeare is unexcelled. 
The Cambridge text from the latest edition of William Aldis Wright has been reproduced with scrupulous ac- 
curacy. Although the volumes are so small they may be slipped in the pocket, the type used is long primer, 
and the text is never crowded. Forty volumes, uniform binding, 18mo. 

Special form for Schools and Reading Clubs, flexible cloth, illuminated covers, 15 cents net; postage 2 
cents extra. Cloth, per volume,_25 cents. Flexible leather, illustrated, 50 cents. 


DANA ESTES & CO, PUBLISHERS BOSTON 
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THE WESTMINSTER PERIODICALS 








The whole of the year 1906 is to be devoted to the study of the Life of Christ as given in the Synoptic 


Gospels. 


A great opportunity of studying the story of the Master is thus given, and we intend to furnish all 


the help that can possibly be given in The Westminster Teacher and the various Quarterly lesson helps, so 
that the year may be made one of great value to all Bible students. 

The Westminster International Uniform Lesson Helps for the Sunday School are a graded system, gra- 
dation being accomplished not only by suiting the quarterly for ‘each of the four departments above the Be- 
ginners’ Class with the utmost care, to the age and intelligence of the scholars of that grade, but especially by 
means of supplemental or grade lessons running parallel with the uniform lessons Sunday by Sunday. 





A NEW HELP FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


PREPARED BY MARION THOMAS. 


The Teachers’ Edition of the 


Intermediate Grade Lessons 
For the Sunday School 


By REV. E. MORRIS FERGUSSON. 


XxXili 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Primary Quarterly 
Price 40 Cents per Year; 12 cents a Quarter 


A series of lessons for the teachers of Primary 
Classes. This will include the Primary Quarterly les- 
sons for pupils. Heretofore the notes for Primary 
teachers have been published in The Westminster 
Teacher. It is important that teachers shall have in 
their hands the Pupils’ Quarterly as well as their own 
lessons. 


Supplemental Lessons for 


Juniors 
By MISS JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID. 








A New Sunday 
School Bureau 
of Information 


Teachers and workers are 
frequently perplexed as to 
what to secure in the way of 
helps and supplies. We are 
in a position to furnish all 
such information, and will 
do so cheerfully and prompt- 
ly. Do not hesitate to write 
to us on any line of church 
or Sunday-school work. We 
want to be of the greatest 
possible service to all those 
engaged in the great Sun- 
day-school Army. 





Send for our 
1906 Sunday-school snd 
Church Supply Catalogue, 
New Bible Catalogue. 


Sunday-school Workers’ 
Library List and our New 
Christmas Catalogue. 


The Pastor’s Individual Cup Communion Service 
New and Indispensable. Price, $5.75, Delivery Extra. 


It contains (1) a quadruple plated silver flagon in neat design, holding 
enough wine to serve six or more persons—it is securely sealed with a sil- 
ver cork; (2) a bread or wafer box of the same material, and (3) six 
individual cups of Belgium glass, not easily upset on account of their 
heavy bases. All the pieces rest securely in a case resembling an ordi- 
nary Bible. The cover is made of morocco leather and has divinity circuit 
edges. The case is lined throughout with a good quality of velvet. 

No service in a pastorate counts for more than the efficient ministry 
to the sick. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 











THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


(THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION AND SABBATH-SCHOOL WORE) 


Philadelphia: Witherspoon Building New York: 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 192 Michigan Ave, St. Louis: 1516 Locust St. 
San Francisco: 23 Grant Ave. 
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This book crystallizes Dr. Adler’s teach- 
ing throughout his long service as an apostle 


of Ethical Culture. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF 
SPIRITUALITY 

By Felix Adler. 


12mo, cloth, $1,00 net. Postage 8 cents. 








The Life of the Tennessee 
Mountaineer 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MOUNTAINS 
By Emma B. Miles 


$1.20 net. Postage 12 cents. 











PRACTICAL AND DEEPLY PERSONAL 


THE WOMAN OF TO-MORROW 
By Helen M. Winslow 


$1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 








James Pott @ Co. 











Hana. a Daughter'of Japan 
By GENSAI MURAI 


Author of thirty-eight large works, novels and 
biographies, in fifty-nine large volumes, with 
twenty serial stories and minor essays, 


Published and translated by 


HOCHI SHIMBUN 
The largest newspaper in Tokio. Illustrations 
of thirty-five reprints. 


MARVELS IN JAPANESE ART 


A _ most fascinating romance depicting love and 
patriotism in true Japanese spirit. 

A Russian villain, an American hero, with a 
beautiful Japanese girl as the heroine. 

This novel is to be dramatized and produced in 
America, with the most extravagant costumes do- 
nated by millionaires of Japan. 


Price of Hana, $5.00 


(Ordeal by Music) 


THE TALE OF AKOYA 


By GENSAI MURAI 


Translated by UNKICHI KAWAI. 
Illustrated by KWASON SUZUKI. 


Another charming.story by this author. Price 
$1.00. 


Guarantee Publishing Co. 
4 West 29th St, New York City 














BROWN’S 
FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Reproduction of fam- 
ous paintings by old 
and modern masters. 
2,200 subjects in Black 
and White or Sepia. 
Size, 54%4x8. 


One Cent Each 
120 FOR $1.00 
Our new 48-page cata- 
log, with 1,000 small 
illustrations and two 
sample pictures, sent 
fer 2-ct. stamp. Col- 
ored pictures of birds. 
Size, 7x9. 700  sub- 
jects. Sample and cata- 

log for 2-ct. stamp. 


George P. Brown & Co, 
BEVERLY, MASS. 








Contrite Hearts 
By HERMAN BERNSTEIN 
12mo, cloth, decorated, $1 25 


A Strong Dramatic Story of Russian Jewish Life 


The author’s earlier stories have been highly 
praised by Zangwill, Nordau, Dr. Henry van Dyke 
and others. This, his first long novel. is helpful to 
a better understanding, not only of Hebrew man- 
ners and customs, but also what is more import- 
ant, Hebrew ideals and principles. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY 
43 East19th Street New York 











‘By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


THE STORY BIBLE 


522 pages, 12 color drawings, $2 net (postage 17 cts ) 
MOFFAT, YARD & CO., . NEW YORK 


THE MOTHER ARTIST 
By Mrs. Jane Dearbern Mills. 
The Best of the Mother Books. 
Brings Inspiration to others and Mothers Dealing with 


Home Problems. Postpaid $1.60. 
The Palmer Company. 50 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass. 














EDUCATION 


The Extension of Biblical Stady 
The Institute of popaler pie hh nl min- 


Sunday-school teachers, pa- 

Sacred Literature rents and all who are interested in 

improvement and extension of 

(Continuing bisiieet study in the home, the 

The American Institute church, or the community. Private 
of Sacred a study, cass work or lectures. 
Bend for Announcements. 

Address Department 17. 


THR UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Whipple School of Art 


888 Sixth Avenue (Cor. Fifty-first Street) 
Mr. CHARLES AYER WHIPPLE, Teacher of Life Classes. 
Mr. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, Teacher of Illustration. 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Composition. 


WABAN SCHOOL, w.,etNuass. 


A Superior Home School for ay” 
J. H. PILLSBUR A. M., Prin. 
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Thousands Wasted for the Sake of an em, 


@ While The New International Encyclopedia was in course of con- 
struction, an article secured from a noted specialist at an expense of 


ws. hundreds of dollars was found below the high standard of 
\, requirement and excluded from the publication 





a) 


@ Nor was this the only instance of the kind. Numerous other articles for which various sums 
had been paid, failing to reach the publishers’ high ideal, were excluded; and this wise 
waste eventually amounted to thousands of dollars in the pursuit of a high ideal 


@ The publishers could well afford this extravagance because they knew that the demand 
of the American public is for absolute perfection. 


i The New International 
= Encyclopaedia 


has more nearly achieved this goal than any other encyclopedia that has yet appeared 


It is as accurate, and it is as complete as human skill and the experience of two hundred 
' years of encyclopedia building could make it, 


@, Hundreds of editors and contributors were secured from every department of knowl- 
, elge —the best brains and experience that money could bring together. Every 
4 article was edited and reviewed, and purged of prejudice and biased opinion — 


that the world might have the true facts concerning all subjects of 
human knowledge. 

{l This means safety for you and for those whose ne tes you are 
directing. 


@ It means that the business or professional man, the women at home, and 
the children in school can rely on the information secured from this 
work of reference. 





@ It means, too, that no one need turn from the pages of The New International 
\ without securing the answer he seeks to his questions 


@ The language is so plain and so powerful, the arrangement so simple and 
logical, and the illustrations so profuse and illuminating, that even a child can 
grasp readily the meaning of the most intricate technical or scientific article 





@. There are no indexes to confuse and hinder effective reading or re- 
search. The subject you wish will be found in alphabetical order 
under its own name. You turn to the name, and the answer 
confronts you. 
@ To show how few people keep in touch with many of 
\ the vital topics of life, we have prepared a booklet of 
_ questions from The New International Encyclopedia 


which will prove of intense interest and advantage 
iS] [ f to everyone. 
bil (ill , 


Nyse @. The attached coupon will bring you this oe 
1 Ih: \ booklet and also the pamphlet of specimen 
Ll, | pages, 


illustrations and detailed de- ws 
vl vi! : tea gs 
uhh a = DODD, MEAD & CO. 8 

372 satin tenet ¥ 4 S 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


We anticipated and made preparations for the heavy demand during 
the autumn months for our limousines, landaulets and victorias, and 
are thus able to make immediate deliveries of the famed White car 
with these types of bodies. 

In order that you may appreciate the graceful and stylish lines on 
which these cars are constructed, and their [uxuriousness of appoint- 
ment and finish, we suggest that you call at our nearest branch or 
agency and inspect them carefully. 

Remember that a record of five years of consistent achievement and 
success stands back of “‘ the car for service.” 





Write for Literature 


WHITE 202 COMPANY “383"" 
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ANYONE CAN PLAY IT 


Many people who are very fond of music have never purchased a piano because there 
is no one in the family who knows how to play it. To such persons, we are particularly desirous 
of presenting the merits of the Farrand-Cecilian Piano, because, we believe, it will fill a “‘ long 
felt want” with them. It is a perfect piano in every way, with the mechanism of the famous 
Cecilian Piano Player installed in the lower part of the case. 

This piano can be played by the hands, in the ordinary manner, just as any piano can 
be, but in addition to this, it is also a self-playing piano, and can be used as such simply by 
pulling out the foot pedals and inserting a roll of perforated music. 

The tone of the Farrand-Cecilian Piano is exceedingly clear and sweet, and the construc- 
tion ishigh grade in every particular. It has full iron plate, bronzed, bushed pins, copper 
wound bass wire, German strings, four-ply wrest plank or pin block, brass flange, ivory keys, 
and double veneered case. 

By simply loosening a few bolts, the entire front of the piano, including the key-desk, 
can be removed, thus making it possible to quickly and easily get at the entire interior mechan- 
ism. This particular feature is found in no other piano. 

The price of the Farrand-Cecilian Piano is $6OO and upwards. You can buy 


it on easy monthly payments, and your old piano will be taken in exchange at a fair value. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Deparment 


Paris, France DETROIT, MICH London, England 
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GOUPIL’S LIMITED 
The Most Artistic and Ex 








A= editions are printed from 


type, which is immediately 
distributed, aud no reprints or 
cheaper editions ave wssued. The 
illustrations, typography, paper 
and binding are of the highest 
standard, and the preparation 
of these works occupies /vom 


fwo to five years, and even more. 











COUPIL & CO., of Paris-(Manzi, Joyant & Co., Successors), Publishers 


Paris, London, and 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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DE LUXE EDITORS 
pensive Books of the Year 





MARIE-CAROLINE, DUCHESSE DE BERRY 


1816-1830 
By LE VICOMTE DEjREISET 


Text in French 


HIS work will be published in November, 1905, in the same style and size as the preceding vol- 

umes in “Goupil’s Historical Series.” It will be quarto (13x10), with about 250 pages of text. 

The illustrations will consist of fifty hand-printed Goupilgravures, including forty full-page plates 

in camaieu tints, eight text illustrations and head and tail pieces, in camaieu, and TWO HAND- 
FINISHED “GOUPIL AQUARELLES.” 


The En'ire Edition is limited to One Hundred and Thirty Copies, Numbered I to CXXX. 

on Imperial Japanese Vellum paper, with a duplicate set of all the plates. 

Thirty copies only of this edition have been reserved for America. 
Price per copy, with paper binding, in slip cover ‘ - $62.50 net 
In full Levant Morocco binding, with specially designed gold tooling of the period 87.50 n-t 
Hight Hundred Copies. Numbered 1 tv 800, on “Rives” hand-made Vellum paper, specially manufactured for 

this work, with all the plates as above, excepting the duplicate set. 

Seventy-five copies only of this edition have been reserved for America. 
Price per copy, in paper binding $25.00 net 
In full Morocco binding, with specially designed gold tooling of the period........ COO ON CEER Kons ence edeee 37.50 net 
In full Levant binding, with specially designed gold tooling of the period 


British Portrait Painters and Engravers of the Eighteenth 
Century—Kneller to Reynolds 


With an Introductory Essay and Biographical Notes by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D., Librarian of the House of Lords. 
This work will be published in December, 1905, and contain 100 full-page Tilustrations. 

The Entine Edition is limited to 500 Copies, viz.:-k DITION DE LUXE. One hundred copies, size 15 x 
12 inches, numbered I to © on Imperial Japanese Vellum pa eee containing one hundred hand-printed full-page 
Goupilgravures, including FOUR HAND FINISHED “GOUPIL AQUARELLES” in the colors of the origi- 
nals, and a duplicate set of the 100 plates printed on hand- aa Paper, the same as used in the XVIII. Cen- 
tury, thus rendering the effect of the old mezzotints, which are now of such great value. 

Thirty copies only of this edition have been reserved for America. 

Price per copy, in paper binding -.- 8120 OO net 

The same in full Levant Morocco binding, with specially designed XVIII. Century “Dentelle”™ tooling on the sides 
and ornamented back, with gilt tops - $182.50 -_ 


Vellum Paper Edition. "Four Hundred Copies, size 15x12 inches, numbered 1 to 400, on vellum hand-ma 


paper Rares one hundred hand-printed full-page Goupilgravures,including TWO HAND-FINISHED Seou 
PIL AQUARELLES” in the colors of the originals. 


One hundred copies only of this edition have been reserved for America. 
Price per copy in paper binding 
In % Levant Morocco binding 


In full Morocco binding, with specially designed XVIII. Century “Dentelle” tooling on an sides and ornamented 
Rem, WH GE. Ge 6c 540860004600068s6seye esse sseneeeee a ee oseee+ 890.00 net 


Goupil’s Paris “Salons,” 1905 


A Review of the most remarkable Paintings and Sculptures exhibited by the Société des Artistes 
Frangais and the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts. Issued in the same sumptuous style as the 
edition of 1904, strictly limited to numbered De Luxe copies only, with both French and English text. 
It is acknowledged to be the finest Art Annual published, and finds increasing favor among Biblio- 
philes, Art Collectors and its regular subscribers. Text by Maurice Hamel, the well-known Art Critic. 
English translation by Paul Villars. Containing one hundred full-page illustrations, including three 
hand-finished “Goupil Aquarelles,” viz., “Portrait of Mme. V.,” an attractive Portrait in an Interior, 
by Marcel Baschet; “Dura Lex, Sed Lex,” a Decorative Panel for the City Hall of Toulouse, by 
Paul Gervais; and “Portrait of Mlle. Polaire,” the popular artiste, by A. de La Gandara; two signed 
remarque Artist Proof Etchings, viz., “Snow in Normandy,” a charming composition by the celebrated 
artist, Fritz Thaulow, etched by Geo. Garen; and “Washerwomen at Montbard (Cote d’Or,— Even- 
ing,” an interesting scene of French country life, by E. Dameron; also a Photogravure in Tints, “Sun- 
set at Moret,” a charming scene on the Loing, near Fontainbleu, “the artist’s paradise,” by J. B. A. 
Guillemet. All the above make handsome framed pictures, and are worth much more than 
the potes of the entire book. 

. B.—Intending subscribers should secure their copies at once, as both of this year’s limited De Luxe Editions 
will a be out of print. PRICES 


French Text Edition, limited to 500 Numbered and Registered Copies, (of which only are reserved for 

America), printed on Dutch hand-made paper and bound in red silk cloth with “Palette” = 

0 ne 

The same in % Levant Morocco binding oes. 00 net 

English Text Edition, limited to 1/0 Wombeved Copies, printed on Dutch hand-made paper and bound in woe 
silk cloth with “Palette” design in gold and Colors........ssccecececcececes ceccccecete .--- 830.0 

The same in % Levant Morocco binding............- oleae eileis 4 oscccecebaosneses 55.00 nes 
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BOOKS 


AT A MERE FRACTION OF 
THE REGULAR PRICES! 


Death—And Afterwards. By Sir Epwin 
ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.1.&. Reprinted from 
the Nineteenth English Edition. 12 mo. 
Bound in linen and gold. 
$1.00. Net 40 cents. Postage 6 cents extra 


A most thoughtful and stimulating essay on the 
i to of life and death.—The Churchman 


The Politicai Parties of the United States, 
Their History and Influence. By J. 
Harris Patton, M. A., PH.D 
mo. Pp 411. Cloth. 
$1.25. Net 50 cents. Postage 14 cents extra 


‘*A convenient and serviceable book of reference. 
It is brought down to the last administration.” 


J 
Thick i2 


The above items are taken at random from our 
** Clearance and Special Sale Catalogue,” just ready 
for delivery. Many more items in the list as cheap 
or cheaper. If you are interested in valuable books 
at low prices, send us a post card for catalogue. 


New Amsterdam Book Company 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 














(Established 1879.) 
“ Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 


are assured at ONCE. resolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 

Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets for 
theirritated throat, at 
your druggist orfrom 
us. 10c. in stamps. 


The Vapo-“resolene Co. 
180_Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 











READING NOTICE 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA QUESTION 

We receive many inquiries from our readers asking 
which is the best encyclopedia, and in response we always 
recommend most highly The New International, published 
by Dodd, Mead and Company, N. Y. As Josh Billings used 
to say: “It is better not to no so menny things than to 
no so menny things that ain’t so,” and this applies very 
aptly to the cyclopedia question. There are a multitude 
of reference books vociferously advertised and sold for 
“*most any old price,” which are very unreliable, for 
altho most of what they contain is true, or was once, it 
is often antiquated and incomplete. The New Inter- 
national is thoroly revised and almost entirely rewritten, 
and there is no other encyclopedia of its scope so 
nearly up to date. The New International is especially 
useful to the average reader because of the variety of 
its subjects and its convenient division into short and 
numerous topics. In scope, convenience, modernness and 
reliability, it comes nearer than any other encyclopaedia 
in English to equalling the high standard of the German 
works, such as Brockhaus and Meyer. 





THE SOROSIS ANNEX. 


The Sorosis Annex is the name of a new Woman’s Club 
that has recently come into existence in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. The idea of the club originated with A. E. Lit- 
tle & Co., the manufacturers of the well-known Sorosis 
shoe. The club is in part altruistic, but not altogether so, 
since it has come to be held by progressive business houses 
that it is a good business policy to enjoy the respect and 
confidence of those in its service, even in minor capaci- 
ties. In other words, when the relations of capital and 
labor can be made pleasant, even at some cost, such re- 
lations are in the nature of valuable assets, and are well 
worth while. The Sorosis concern, in carrying out this 
idea, has accordingly provided a club house that is at 
once homelike and comfortable. In it the members may 
spend their leisure hours, and find not only rest but 
recreation. One novel feature of the Sorosis Annex lies 
in a sewing-room containing several sewing machines that 
are available for use by members. The club house also 
contains a well selected library. The dues of the club 
are merely nominal. The outcome of the industrial ex- 
periment signified by the Sorosis Annex cannot but be 
interesting to observe. 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 

Emerson once said: “If at any time, it comes into my 
head, that a present is due from me to somebody, I am 
puzzled what to give, until the opportunity is gone. Flow- 
ers and fruits are always fit presents.” And he might 
have added “confections” to the list had he been familiar 
with Whitman’s. Surely, none of our readers need be at 
a loss to select an acceptable token of remembrance for a 
friend, for Whitman’s Chocolates and Confections: are to 
be found wherever the best is sold. 





Photo Electutye Engraving Co. 


DESIGNERS and .*. 
“. ENGRAVERS 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 
BUILDING NEW YORK 
Telephone, 1704 Joho 


THE INDEPENDENT 
180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magestne. Entered at Be ew Seek Post-Office 
Terme of subscription, 1 ae te advanes, emp year 68.68. 
Postane te aay Forsign Country in the Postal Union, $1.06 
a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received 


one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 
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NAPOLEON 


Where was he imprisoned? 
Where did he die? 


These and many other inter- 
esting facts are told in 


St. Helena: The Historic Island 


From its discovery to the present date. 
By E. L. JACKSON. Illustrated from 
over seventy photographs. 


Interest in this memorable island has 
been lately revived by its use as a place 
of detention of the notable Boer heroes. 
This interesting fact,as wellas the inci- 
dents surrounding the imprisonment of 
Napoleon, is well brought out in this 
volume. The work is well illustrated, 
and is in every way Suitable for holiday 
use as well as being of permanent 
literary value. 


8vo, cloth, net - - $3.00 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


PUBLISHER 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York 





FLORENCE WARDEN’S 


NEW BOOK : 


The House by the River 


Is the strongest story ever written by this most popu- 
lar author. 12mo, 320 pages, bound in illuminated 
cloth. Price, $1. sold by all dealers or mailed by us 
on receipt of price. 


70 House Plans for $l 


If you are thinking about 
building, don't fail to 
buy the book 


Palliser’s American 
Architecture 


containing 104 pages, 11x14 

inches in size, consisting 

of large 9x12 plate pages, 

giving plans, elevations, 
, perspective views, de- 
scriptions, actual cost of construction (NO GUESS- 
WORK), and instructions HOW TO BUILD 70cottages, 
villas, double houses, brick block houses, suitable for 
city, suburbs. town, and country, costing from $500 to 
$7,000, together with specifications and.form of con- 
tract. Sent in paper cover by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1. : 


Comic Postal Cards 


Send us 35 Cents and we will send you 25 of the best 
Comic Cards published. Each one is full of fun, and 
creates roars of laughter. 


Addrese all orders for either of the above to 


J.S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


65 Rose Street, New York 


























Frederick Keppel & Co. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS @ ETCHINGS 
\exg ARTISTS’ DRAWINGS exe 
FINE PICTURE FRAMING 

















THE KEPPEL BUILDING 


4 East 30TH STREET, New YORK 


NEW ADDRESS: 


4 East 39th Street, New York 


ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE AND OPPOSITE 


THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 


ee To Be Embroidered With Initials or Monograms 
For the Holidays 


Owing to the great number of embroidery orders which are received during December, and 
the fact that it is almost impossible to execute these promptly and satisfactorily at short notice, 
we suggest to our patrons the importance of placing their orders for such work at once. 

Handkerchiefs with embroidered Initials and Monograms have an individuality and per- 
sonal touch which are always appreciated. Few Holiday gifts are as popular, serviceable and 
satisfactory. 

“The Linen Store” for many years has made a specialty of Embroidery to order, and the 
work is done by the very best needleworkers in the country. 

A leaflet, showing a large number of illustrations of Letters and Monograms suitable for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs, will be mailed free on request, so that selections can 
be made by out of town patrons. 

For town patrons we have, at the Handkerchief Department, specimen books, showing 
hundreds of different designs, thereby offering the widest possible range for individual prefer- 
ence. 

Our Handkerchief assortment is at the moment most complete, and selections for Christ- 
mas gifts can now be comfortably and leisurely made. 

Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


“THE LINEN STORE” 





JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO.,” WEST 234 STREET 











SS. ae 


and all other persons engaged in seden- 
tary employments will be interested in 


KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE 











It has the rich Flavor and Fragrance of 
Java Coffee combined with the nutritive’ 
value of the Best Malt Tonic. It is the 
Original Coffee Substitute. 

Coffee causes indigestion, headache, bilious- 
ness, nervousness, etc. 

Kneipp Malt-Coffee prevents these ailments 
and nourishes both brain and body. A short 
trial will prove its benefits. 

Eighty million packages of KNEIPP MALT- 
COFFEE are sold in Europe annually 


If your grocer cannot supply you send us 
his name and we will mail you a Free 
trial pacKage. 








ss Department 11, 
Kneipp Malt-Food Co. ,7s Hudson St., N.Y. 
Kindly send me free trial package of Kneipp Coffee 
Name.. Stibcicusceresecese 26necethsens<eséaeessssessecesouseos 








Dealer's Name and Address 
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Survey of the World 


National questions were 
The Elections laid aside at the elections 

that took place on the 7th, 
except in Massachusetts, where tariff re- 
vision was involved. In other States, 
and in the cities, purely local issues en- 
grossed the attention of voters. The 
results show a general and powerful pro- 
test against the rule of party machines 
and Bosses, as well as a determination 
to stamp out corruption. This protest 
caused some interesting political re- 
verses. For example, in Ohio, a Re- 


publican Governor whose plurality two 
years ago was 113,000 will be displaced 


by a Democrat whose plurality is 43,000; 
and in Pennsylvania a Republican State 
Treasurer who was elected by a plural- 
ity of 268,000 in 1903 sees a Democrat 
now chosen for the office by a plurality 
of nearly 100,000. In Philadelphia the 
reformers have overcome the ring. In 
New York, Tammany’s Mayor has a 
plurality so small that investigation of 
charges of fraud may reduce it to noth- 
ing, and District Attorney Jerome shows 
a plurality of 13,000 to the Bosses who 
would not have him on their tickets. 

The rule of Senator Gorman in Mary- 
land appears to be ended. His Consti- 
tutional Amendment for the disfran- 
chisement of negroes, which was the 
sole issue of the State campaign, was 
rejected by a majority of about 30,000, 
and 20,000 of this was given in Balti- 
more, where the Republican city ticket 
(one nominee excepted) was elected, and 
more than half the city’s members of the 
State Legislature will be representatives 
of the same party. In the Legislature 
the Democratic majority will be so small 
that it will not be able to pass any sim- 
ilar Amendment over the Governor’s 


veto. Mr. Gorman and his disfranchis- 
ing project were opposed in his own 
party by Governor Warfield, Senator 
Rayner, the Attorney-General, and many 
who followed them. It was asserted 
that the Amendment gave registrars 
power to disfranchise many whites as 
well as the negroes. Altho John M. 
Pattison, Democrat, has a plurality of 
about 43,000 over Governor Herrick, the 
Republicans of Ohio retain the remain- 
ing State offices by pluralities ranging 
from 27,000 to 35,000. Owing to his 
course with respect to a local option bill, 
last year, and to a widespread belief that 
he was in political alliance with George 
B. Cox, the Republican Boss of Cincin- 
nati, Governor Herrick was opposed by 
the churches and the advocates of tem- 
perance, while Pattison had their sup- 
port. After Secretary Taft’s memorable 
speech at Akron, in which he said he 
would vote for Herrick but against Cox 
and Cox’s ticket in Cincinnati, the pro- 
test against bossism gained force in the 
campaign. Cox’s recent majority of 
40,000 in Cincinnati was swept away, 
and Judge Dempsey, a Democrat, was 
elected over Cox’s candidate by 6,500. 
Whereupon Cox announced his perma- 
nent retirement from active politics. A 
Constitutional Amendment providing for 
biennial elections was adopted. Gov- 
ernor Herrick says to the public that the 
people of Ohio have been “swept away 
from the moorings of truth by a wave 
of prejudice and suspicion,” and. that 
“the greatest danger now confronting 
the American people is the readiness in 
response to some sudden whim or pre- 
text to desert party principles and allow 
some individual who claims, sometimes 
with sincerity, often with hypocrisy, to 
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represent a cause that is higher than 
party fealty.” Senator Foraker says that 
the party must return to the old-fash- 
ioned practice of having real conven- 
tions in which the people’s wishes are 
fairly represented. In Massachusetts 
the Republicans elected their candidate 
for Governor, Mr. Guild, by a plurality 
of 23,000, but E. S. Draper, their can- 
didate for Lieutenant-Governor, had only 
2,300 more votes than his opponent, 
Henry M. Whitney, an earnest and com- 
petent advocate of tariff revision and of 
reciprocity with Canada, which were the 
leading questions of the campaign. Bos- 
ton produced another Jerome in the per- 
son of John B. Moran, who made a suc- 
cessful independent canvass for the 
office of District Attorney of Suffolk 
County (which includes the city), altho 
his opponent, District Attorney Sughrue, 
had been nominated by both of the great 
parties and was supported by the bar and 
the press. Moran made an aggressive 
campaign against bossism and graft, 
promising to prosecute the guilty, whether 
they were rich or poor. His plurality 
was 4,300. Dr. Garvin was beaten 
again in Rhode Island, where the Re- 


publican plurality was increased. George 


H. Utter was elected Governor. A Con- 
stitutional Amendment, providing for a 
reapportionment in the direction of more 
equitable representation in the Legisla- 
ture, was lost. In New Jersey the 
election of county officers and members 
of the Legislature showed large Repub- 
lican gains. Everett R. Colby, who de- 
fied the Bosses and stood for reform in 
franchise legislation, was elected to the 
Senate from Essex County by a plural- 
ity of 20,000. Mayor Fagan was re- 
elected in Jersey City, altho opposed by 
corporation influence and a party ma- 
chine. The Republican plurality was in- 
creased in Nebraska. 
Js 

, To a decided victory for 
= oo Ee eg the reform party in 
mb adepma Philadelphia was added 
the defeat of the Republican nominee for 
State Treasurer, J. Lee Plummer, by 
William H. Berry, a Democrat, who was 
supported by the Prohibitionists, the In- 
dependent party, and the Lincoln party, 
the latter being an organjzation of Re- 
publicans thruout the State, who desired 
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to assist the Philadelphia reformers. 
Berry’s plurality is nearly 100,000. 
Mayor Weaver and the City Party car- 
ried Philadelphia by 43,000, against the 
ticket (for sheriff, commissioners, etc.) of 
the local Republican organization, which 
was still controlled by Boss Durham 
and the ring, and whose plurality two 
years ago was 136,000. Two days before 
the city election, Sheriff Miles, one of the 
Durham group, announced his purpose 
to appoint deputies for the preservation 
of order at the polls. Whereupon Mayor 
Weaver in a long proclamation de- 
nounced him as “the official head of a 
criminal combination” that was “plan- 
ning unlawful acts,” showed that the law 
forbade him to appoint deputies for serv- 
ice at the polls, warned him to desist 
from his “lawless purpose,” and gave 
notice that “resistance to such pretended 
authority was both the right and the 
duty of the citizen.” Miles, who is chair- 
man of the Republican Committee, then 
decided to appoint no deputies. The 
Mayor appointed 2,000 special police- 
men, among whom were sturdy college 
football players, other students and 
prominent business men. These, with 
the regular police, who worked as ear- 
nestly for justice as in past elections 
they had worked to promote fraud, gave 
the city an election in which not many 
fraudulent votes were cast. But attempts 
to commit frauds caused hundreds of ar- 
rests to be made. Mayor Weaver was 
warmly congratulated by Secretary 
Root and Governor Folk. In February 
next there will be an election to fill about 
half the seats in the City Councils. 

For the first time in twenty-five years the 
State Treasury will be taken from the 
control of the Republican party, and Mr. 
Berry promises that “the whole plum- 
tree system shall come down.” His elec- 
tion was promoted by the recent and 
disastrous failure of a bank in the West- 
ern end of the State, with which, altho 
it had only $300,000 in capital and sur- 
plus, more than $1,000,000 of the State’s 
money had been deposited, apparently 
for the use of Republican politicians, one 
of whom, William L. Andrews, is Dele- 
gate from New Mexico. Mr. Plummer 
had voted in the Legislature for the bills 
of the Philadelphia ring, and his asso- 
ciations were such that it was believed 
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that under his management there would 
be no change for the better in the dis- 
position of the State’s surplus of over 
$12,000,000. Following the election, 
Governor Pennypacker, who had pub- 
licly assisted the city ring’s political pro- 
jects, experienced a change of heart and 
called a special session of the Legisla- 
ture (for January 15th), to consider bills 
providing for personal registration, for 
repealing the Philadelphia ripper act 
(which he approved some months ago), 
for reapportioning the State, and for 
guarding the State’s money by prevent- 
ing the use of it by favored banks for the 
benefit of politicians. Such legislation 
the reformers have demanded for years 


past. 
ot 


At the close of an exciting 
, campaign in the city of 
in oer Feme lee York. the deahad 
gave Mayor McClellan a plurality of 
3,485, on the face of the returns, over 
William R. Hearst, candidate of the Mu- 
nicipal Ownership League. The Repub- 
lican nominee, Mr. Ivins, had only 137,- 
000 votes, or 88,000 less than the number 
of those counted for Mr. Hearst. The 
latter asserts that he really was elected, 
and has taken measures for a thorough 
investigation. In Brooklyn Borough his 
plurality was 16,000, and several of the 
League’s candidates in that borough were 
elected, one of them being ex-Comptroller 
Coler, to be Borough President. Tam- 
many, with the re-election of its Mayor 
in doubt, has lost the Board of Aldermen, 
in which the Republicans and the League 
have a good working majority. In the 
city’s Board of Estimate, which will dis- 
pose of more than $800,000,000 during 
the coming four years, in addition to 
franchises probably. worth hundreds of 
millions more, Tammany (if Mayor Mc- 
Clellan has really been re-elected) will 
have twelve out of sixteen votes, but in 
the minority will be Mr. Coler, who has 
done good service in the past in opposi- 
tion to objectionable projects. By local 
alliances with the League, the Republi- 
cans gained several members of the State 
Legislature, and these alliances are be- 
lieved to have reduced Mr. Ivins’s vote. 
It is also understood that a considerable 
number of Republicans deserted Mr. 
Ivins for Mayor McClellan when it was 
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seen that Mr. Hearst was to receive a 
very large vote. The latter’s canvass was 
marked by notable enthusiasm. After the 
election, Mr. Ivins volunteered to assist 
him in procuring a recount and in ex- 
posing frauds alleged to have been com- 
mitted in the interest of Tammany. A 
large mass meeting has been held, at 
which addresses in support of the demand 
for investigation were made by promi- 
nent clergymen and. others. Resolutions 
were adopted for the appointment of a 
committee of seventy to assist in the 
movement. Upon the application of Mr. 
Hearst, Judge Gaynor ordered the ballot 
boxes to be transferred from the custody 
of the police to the Board of Elections. 
The transfer was attempted in the mid- 
dle of the night, and the boxes were on 
trucks in the streets for hours, because 
the Board was not ready to receive them. 
It is charged that some of them have been 
tampered with or lost, and that frauds of 
various kinds were committed. Probably 
the contest will be taken to the courts. 
About 600,000 votes were cast. The 
independent campaign of District Attor- 
ney Jerome for re-election in New York 
County attracted more attention outside 
of the city than the Mayoralty contest. 
No one of the parties would nominate 
him, and therefore he was nominated by 
petition. He was triumphantly re-elected 
by a plurality of 11,450. There will be a 
vigorous attempt to amend the present 
ballot law, which assists party tickets and 
makes independent voting difficult and 
dangerous. Although Mr. Flammer, Re- 
publican nominee for District Attorney, 
had withdrawn in favor of Jerome, 13,348 
votes were cast and counted for him be- 
cause his name remained on the straight - 
party ticket. 
Sd 

In San Francisco Mayor 
Schmitz was elected for a 
third term by the workingmen, 
who gave him a majority of 11,500 over 
John Partridge, the nominee of both 
the Republican and Democratic parties. 
On the other hand, in Bridgeport, Conn., 
Denis Mulvihill, known as “the stoker 
Mayor,” failed by 800 votes to gain a re- 
election, and in Ansonia Mayor Stephen 
Charters, another workingman, was de- 
feated by the son of a wealthy manufac- 
turer, The American Party, organ- 
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ized for the express purpose of overcom- 
ing the influence of the Mormon Church, 
in local politics, elected Ezra Thompson 
Mayor of Salt Lake City by a plurality 
of 925 and obtained control of the 
Council. A Republican ticket was sup- 
ported by Senator Smoot, but a majority 
of the Mormons appear to have voted for 
the Democratic nominees. Dissension 
in the governing body of the Church is 
said to have been caused by the Senator’s 
political controversy with Apostle Pen- 
rose. In Chicago the Republicans 
elected their entire ticket, but the promi- 
nent municipal officers were not involved. 
Constitutional Amendments adopted 
prolong the Mayor’s term to four years 
and empower the Council to fix the price 
of gas and electric light. The fol- 
lowers of the late Mayor Jones in Toledo 
elected Brand Whitlock, lawyer and 
novelist, Mayor by a majority of 6,000 
over his Republican opponent. In 


Cleveland, Mayor Tom L. Johnson was 
re-elected by a majority of 13,000. He 
gave notice that his efforts to procure 
three-cent railway fares in that city and 
the municipal ownership of street rail- 


ways thruout the State would be con- 
tinued. 

] 

By executive order 
two new rules of con- 
siderable importance 
affecting appointments in the diplomatic 
and consular service were adopted last 
week. One relates to the office of secre- 
tary of embassy or legation, and provides 
that vacancies shall be filled hereafter 
either by transfer or promotion from 
some branch of the foreign service, or by 
the appointment of a person who, “hav- 
ing furnished satisfactory evidence of 
character, responsibility and capacity, and 
being thereupon selected by the President 
for examination, is found upon such ex- 
amination to be qualified for the posi- 
tion.” The examinations are to be both 
oral and in writing, and they will relate 
to international law, diplomatic usage, 
and modern languages. Familiarity with 
at least one foreign language will be re- 
quired. This one may be French, or the 
language of the country in which the em- 
bassy or legation is located. The other 
rule, which affects the consular service, 
requires all candidates for appointment in 
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that service, except for those posts 
which pay less than $1,000 a year, 
to take examinations conducted by 
a board of three persons to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State. It 
is the purpose of the Administration to 
take the consular service out of politics 
and make promotion as well as appoint- 
ment dependent upon merit alone. Sec- 
retaries of embassy or legation are to be 
selected with great care, and the new rule 
relating to the appointment of them has 
been adopted with the view of making in 
the service an opening for diplomatic 
careers to those who desire to qualify 
themselves for the work. 


: In his message to Congress, 

on ee which assembled on the 6th, 
President Palma added no 

comment to his mere mention of the nego- 
tiation of the Anglo-Cuban treaty. In- 
formation at hand led him to believe, he 
said, that the long pending treaty with 
the United States concerning the Isle of 
Pines would be ratified at Washington. 
The chief opponent of this agreement has 
been Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, 
whose influence has been affected by the 
defeat of the ring in Philadelphia and of 
the nominee supported by him for the 
office of Treasurer of Pennsylvania. 
Some think that the fate of the Anglo- 
Cuban treaty may depend upon our Sen- 
ate’s action with respect to control of the 
Isle of Pines. Referring to the recent 
political controversies, President Palma 
expressed a conviction that Cuban pa- 
triotism would never permit a few ex- 
tremists to disturb the nation. Praising 
the conduct of the Rural Guards, he 
urged that the number of them should be 
increased from 3,000 to 5,000. The 
island’s death rate last year was only 
16.57. Imports were increased by $14,- 
000,000, and exports by $6,000,000.—— 
In the House, after a sharp debate, it was 
decided by a vote of 28 to 7 to discuss 
in the near future the recent killing of 
Enrique Villuendas, a prominent Lib- 
eral member, in Cienfuegos. The motion 
was made by his brother, a member from 
Santiago, who asserted that Enrique had 
been treacherously and designedly mur- 
dered by the police, at the instigation of 
persons in high authority. It was urged 
by the Moderates that the affair should 
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be left to the courts————On the 6th Sen- 
ator Cullom directed the attention of 
President Roosevelt to the Platt Amend- 
ment, alleging that the Cuban Govern- 
ment was not keeping its promises as to 
sanitary improvements. Minister Que- 
sada, in reply, pointed out the low death 
rate of the island, saying that for more 
than two years no case of yellow fever 
had originated there, altho in this coun- 
try we had had an epidemic in Louisiana. 
On the t1oth, however, three cases in 
Havana were reported. One was that of 
an American who had recently arrived 
from New York and who has since died, 
and the other was that of an Italian, who 
had come from Spain by way of New 
York. It appears that the source of in- 
fection was one Lopez, a Spaniard, who 
had come to Cuba from an infected Mex- 
ican port. Delegate Larrinaga, of 
Porto Rico, will ask our Congress, at the 
coming session, to impose a duty of five 
cents a pound upon coffee (for the benefit 
of his island), to make Porto Ricans citi- 
zens of the United States, and to give 
them an elected Senate with power to 
confirm or reject the appointments of the 
insular Government. 


Coming North, Admiral 
Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg and his ships were re- 
ceived last week in New York harbor by 
the same fleet of eight battleships and 
four cruisers that had greeted him at 
Annapolis. These had preceded him and 
were at anchor in the Hudson River. 
After the formal courtesies attending 
his arrival, the Prince became the chief 
figure at a series of banquets, luncheons 
and private dinners. On Saturday he 
went to West Point and saw a football 
game. On Sunday he dined with the 
Mayor at the latter’s home. The follow- 
ing evening saw him with Admiral Evans 
at Coney Island, attending the dinner 
given by 1,200 American bluejackets to 
as many from the British ships. Thou- 
sands of visitors have been attracted to 
the long line of warships in the river. In 
the Prince’s brief public addresses he has 
gratefully expressed his appreciation of 
the warm welcome given to him, as well 
as his admiration for President Roose- 
velt. On the evening of the oth there 
was a large meeting of Trish-Americans 
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at Cooper Union, protesting against any 
attempt to involve the United States in 
an alliance with Great Britain. The pre- 
siding officer was Justice Dowling, of 
the Supreme Court, and the resolutions 
adopted called King Edward “a dis- 
turber of the peace of the world.” 


st 


The Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, sustaining a decision 
of the highest Court of Mis- 
souri, upholds a law of that State mak- 
ing eight hours a day’s work in mines. 
The court’s reasons have not been made 
known, but it is thought that the power 
of the State to enact and enforce such 
legislation is confirmed because the work | 
to which the law refers is hazardous and 
unhealthful. A canvass of three of 
the anthracite districts shows that the 
miners at the convention to be held in 
December will refuse to be bound after 
April 1st by a renewal of the terms of 
the Strike Commission’s decision or 
award unless the operators formally 
recognize the union. They will insist 
upon this, in addition to the eight-hour 
day. The bituminous miners of Pennsyl- 
vania have decided to demand a wage in- 
crease of 12 per cent. in January. 


Labor 
Questions 


On Sunday and Monday, 
November 12th and 13th, 
the Norwegian people 
voted on Prince Charles of Denmark as 
King of Norway, and he was chosen by 
an overwhelming majority of nearly four 
to one. The returns are not all reported 
as we go to press, but in 418 precincts 
233,935 votes were cast for Prince 
Charles and 62,739 against him. The 
Republicans are greatly disappointed in 
the small vote against the monarchy, as 
they hoped for at least 33 per cent. of 
the votes and they only got about 21 per 
cent. The country districts of the in- 
terior and the north furnished most of 
the Republican votes, while in the city and 
coast districts, especially in the vicinity 
of the capital, monarchical sentiment pre- 
dominates. In Christiania a large crowd 
assembled in the streets at night when the 
returns were being received, and cheered 
the portraits of Prince Charles and 
Princess Maud. Premier Michelsen 
and President Berner, of the Storthing, 
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addressed the crowd from a window of 
the palace and congratulated them on the 
victory. The Republicans complain that 
the shortness of the campaign, two 
weeks, did not give them time enough to 
educate the people upon the momentous 
question, and that the issue was not pre- 
sented to them in such a way that they 
could vote on the form of government. 
On the other hand, the Monarchists hold 
that Norway is by its constitution a 
monarchy, that the Storthing is not em- 
powered to change the form of govern- 
ment, nor to submit such a question to 
the people, and that 
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against the flood of revolution has been 
the steadfastness of the military. It was 
at first reported that all the soldiers had 
joined the mutineers, and that together 
with the workingmen, armed from the 
arsenals, they were marching to the 
Peterhof Palace, where the Czar now is, 
and afterwards the city would be attacked 
from the southwest, while its own garri- 
son in the barracks on the east would 
simultaneously revolt. But the mutiny, 
like that on the warships in Odessa, failed 
for lack of purpose and organization. 
The outbreak started with the sailors of 

the Seventh Equip- 





to make any unnec- 
essary changes in a 
‘crisis like the pres- 
ent would throw the 
country into a chaos. 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
the Arctic explorer, 
and Dr. Bjornsterne 
Bjornson, the poet 
and dramatist, who 
are Republicans in 
principle, and lead- 
ers in the movement 
for secession from 
the Union with Swe- 
den, have exerted a 


strong influence in 
the present cam- 
paign thru their 


speeches and letters 
in favor of a king 
for Norway. Min- 
ister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Loevland said 
that if the monarchy 








age, who revolted 
on account of mis- 
treatment. They 
left their barracks, 
raided four vodka 
shops, and_ then, 
crazed with liquor, 
set fire to the 
buldings of the town 
and the shipping in 
the harbor,and 
seized arms and am- 
munition. One bat- 
talion of artillery 
also revolted and 
mounted their ma- 
chine guns behind 
the barricades. Al- 
gether some 3,000 
joined in the mutiny. 
The Russian officers 
are reported to have 
deserted their posts 
almost to a man and 
fled to Peterhof. 








were abolished there 
would be the choice 
between the three 
Kinds of republic: the monarchical Re- 
public, as in France, where the President 
is a king with a limited reign, the Czarist 
Republic, as in the United States, where 
the President is an autocrat, and the re- 
publican Republic, as in Switzerland, 
which would be the preference of the 
Norwegians. 


& 
Mutiny at A mutiny. among the sailors 
at Kronstadt, Russia’s strong- 
Kronstadt 


est fortress, and the key to 
the capital, caused great alarm in St. 
Petersburg because the chief barrier 
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Some wealthy resi- 
dents of Kronstadt 
and the wives of offi- 
cers paid hundreds of rubles to be taken to 
Oranienbaum, a few miles across the bay. 
The Cossacks as usual remained firm and 
showed no hesitation in firing upon their 
fellow soldiers. As soon as the news of 
the mutiny was received in St. Petersburg 
a force of some 7,000 Cossacks and troops 
of the Imperial Guard were sent to Kron- 
stadt, and before morning, November 
oth, the uprising was under control, altho 
the Fourth and Seventh Equipages held 
their barracks for three days against the 
loyal troops by means of machine guns 
in the windows. The commander of the 

















Seventh Equipage committed suicide at 
the beginning of the outbreak. Ten of 
the officers were killed by the mutineers, 
and altogether some 200 lives were lost 
in the affair. The naval vessels at Kron- 
stadt left the harbor in order to prevent 
their own sailors taking part in the 
mutiny, and the sailors of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Equipages, stationed in 
St. Petersburg, were locked in their bar- 
racks and surrounded by Cossacks. 
Court-martials condemned 151 of thering- 
leaders to death, and the sailors as a whole 
will be punished by being taken on a long, 
hard cruise. Vice Admiral Birileff, Min- 
ister of Marine in Count Witte’s Cabinet, 
admits that the sailors had some just 
grievances and that the contractors had 
robbed the Government and furnished the 
crews with food unfit to eat. The de- 
mands of the sailors were for a reduction 
of the term of service from seven to five 
years, two dollars a month pay, proper 
food and clothing, permission to attend 
meetings and better treatment by the offi- 
cers. A new mutiny is reported among 
the infantry at Krasnoé Selo, a great mil- 
itary camp near St. Petersburg. The 
Czar is about to leave Peterhof for Tsar- 
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koé Selo, but will not return to the Win- 
ter Palace in the city, because, it is said, 
he fears the fate of Louis XVI in leav- 
ing Versailles for Paris. 
& 

During the war 

and since there has 

been much disor- 
der and bloodshed in Poland, but it has 
been chiefly due to industrial causes and 
the incitement of the revolutionary So- 
cialists. The Polish Nationalists, whose 
ultimate aim is the independence of Po- 
land, have held aloof from the agitation, 
feeling that the time was not opportune 
for open rebellion, altho they have taken 
advantage oi the embarrassment of the 
Government to obtain many conces- 
sions, such as the use of the Polish lan- 
guage in the schools. Now, however, 
the ease with which Finland has re- 
covered its lost liberties by the industrial 
strike has demonstrated the weakness of 
the autocracy, and has incited the Poles 
to attempt to regain, by similar methods, 
the autonomy which was taken from 
them after the rebellion of 1863. The 
city of Warsaw is decorated everywhere 
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with Polish flags, and a procession of - 
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250,000 recently paraded the streets with 
bands playing the national airs so re- 
cently prohibited. Among the speakers 
was Henryk Sienkiewicz, the author of 
“Quo Vadis,” and the trilogy of Polish 
historical novels which were avowedly 
written to revive the patriotism of his 
people. The Socialists take little interest 
in nationalistic movements in Poland or 
elsewhere, and since many of them are 
Jews and workingmen, while the leaders 
of the Polish party belong to the Catho- 
lic aristocracy, the racial, industrial, po- 
litical and religious antagonisms between 
the two classes have kept them apart. 
If, however, as is reported, they are now 
working in harmony for a freer Poland, 
the movement is formidable, and is very 
likely to spread to the Polish subjects of 
the Kaiser, who would probably have no 
hesitation in using his troops to quell 
disturbance on either side of the boun- 
dary. His speeches of late have had a 
very warlike tone, and he is believed to 
have offered the services of his army to 
the Czar on several occasions recently. 
As’soon as he heard of the mutiny at 
Kronstadt he sent a wireless message to 
the Czar placing the German Baltic 
Squadron at his disposal. It is supposed 
to be due to his influence that Count 
Witte, who is more German than French 
in his sympathies, rejected emphatically 
the petition brought to him by a delega- 
tion of Polish political leaders, and that 
an imperial ukase was issued on Novem- 
ber 13th, declaring all Poland under 
martial law. General Trepoff has at last 
resigned his position of Minister of Police 
of the Empire, and has been made Gov- 
ernor of the Palace at Peterhof, where he 
will guard the person of the Czar. 


a 


Chinese Labor in VeTy conflicting  re- 
South Africa ports continue to come 


from the Transvaal in 
regard to the practical workings of the 
experiment in the use of Chinese labor 
in the mines, and these are being made 
the most of in England as party weapons. 
Those who favor Chirese labor call at- 
tention to the increase in the prosperity 
in the Transvaal in consequence of the 
opening of the mines. According to the 
Government reports during the year end- 
ing June, 1905, the value of the Trans- 
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vaal imports rose thirty-three per cent. 
and railway receipts forty per cent. Ma- 
chinery to the value of fifteen or twenty 
million dollars has been brought in, and, 
so far from driving out white labor, as 
the opponents of the measure foretold, 
the number of white laborers has in- 
creased at the rate of 300 a month for 
seventeen months.” The supply of black 
labor fluctuates considerably, and has re- 
cently dropped ten per cent., about what 
it was before the Chinese came. There 
are now less than 100,000 natives em- 
ployed in the mines, and about 45,000 
Chinese. It was anticipated by some 
that their wages would be a dead loss 
to the country, as the money would 
all be sent back to China, but it is found 
that they spend their money freely.. Out 
of $1,585,500 paid to the Chinese in 
wages during the first six months only 
$80,000 was remitted to China thru the 
Government Bureau. On the other 
hand the outcry in England against 
“slavery under the British flag” does not 
cease, and is fed by rumors of the brutal 
treatment of the coolies in the com- 
pounds. At the Witwatersrand Mine 
the average number of Chinese flogged 
daily, including Sundays, was forty-two. 
At the Nourse Deep every boy who did 
not drill his thirty-six inches per shift 
was whipped unless he could show that 
he was physically incapable of doing it. 
When flogging was stopped by orders 
from England, the coolies were tortured 
by stringing them up to a beam by the 
wrist so they had to stand upon their 
tiptoes for two hours. Many of the 
Chinese have deserted and, wandering 
in small bands thru the country have put 
the people on the farms in such peril 
that they have asked the High Commis- 
sioner, Lord Selborne, to furnish rifles 
for self-defense. The total number of 
Chinese convicted of desertion up to July 
31st is reported to be 1,735, not counting 
21,205 cases of unlawful absence from 
work not prosecuted. Mr. Lyttleton, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in a 
recent speech defended the Government 
in permitting the introduction of Chinese 
into the Transvaal, stating that only 275, 
or less than one per cent., of the Chinese 
had deserted, and that most of these had 
simply wandered away from the mines 
thru curiosity and got lost. 
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[The portraits accompanying this article are of men who have been active in calling the 
Inter-Church Conference in Carnegie Hall this week. Dr. Cady is President of the National 


Federation of Churches, which has invited the Conference. 


Dr. Roberts is Chairman of the 


Committee that has made the plan and arrangements for it, and Dr. Sanford is its Secretary, 


as also of the National Federation. 


Dr. Tipple, of the Methodist Theological Seminary, 


Madison, N. J., is Chairman of the Hospitality Committee; Dr. Devins, Editor of The Observer, 
of the Press Committee; Dr. Ward, Editor of Tue INDEPENDENT, of the Program Committee; 
and among other active members of the Committee of Arrangements are Dr. North, Secre- 
tary of the New York City Church Extension Society; Dr. Calvert, an editor of The Exam- 
iner; Dr. Thompson, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, and Dr. Wen- 


ner, President of the New York Lutheran Evangelical Synod. 


speakers at the Conference.—Ep1Tor.] 


ence for Federation represents 

our main American Protestant 
Churches, with 18,000,000 communi- 
cants. It is the first attempt ever made 
to unite these Churches officially in a 
single body. This Conference cannot 
itself accomplish this. All that the rep- 
resentatives of the denominations in- 
vited can do is to draw up and recom- 
mend a plan for federation, and refer it 
to the national bodies of the several 
denominations, to be approved by them. 
The last of these will meet in 1908, 
after which time the representatives 
chosen by them can meet and organize 
the first Federal Council of our Amer- 
ican Protesant Churches, and the var- 
ious smaller bodies, a hundred of them, 
can be invited to join, if in sympathetic 
fellowship. 

This is an attempt to bring the 
Church partially back to its condition of 
unity in the time of the Apostles. 

Our Lord’s last prayer, “That they 
may be one, that the world may know 
that Thou hast sent me,” seemed to an- 
ticipate the greatest evil that threatened 
the early Church, and that has for cen- 
turies paralyzed its activities. Very soon 
did the danger of schism appear. The 
first Church Council at Jerusalem was a 
victory of union over division. There 
was imminent peril that the Church 
would be torn asunder in its very in- 
fancy; and that would have meant its 
death, as truly as in the case of Solo- 
mon’s decree to divide the infant be- 
tween the two mothers. No question 


ts present Inter-Church Confer- 


of difference that has since separated 
Christians has been deeper than that 
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which separated Paul and Barnabas and 
iitus from the Jews at Jerusalem, of the 
sect of the Pharisees wno believed, pre- 
sided over by all the Apostles who had 
followed our Lord in the flesh. It was 
the question whether, or not, Christians 
must be Mosaic Jews, whether Christi- 
anity was ceremonial, or only spiritual. 
Over that question they came together, 
and Paul debated it, first privately with 
them that were of repute, and then pup- 
ucly in the great Council of the Church, 
until finally they agreed on a temporary 
compromise, Peter and James and John 
yielding as to circumcision, and Pauli 
yielding as to things sacrificed to idols, 
things strangled and blood, and all 
guided in their decision by divine inspir- 
ation. “It seemed gooa to the holy 
Ghost and to us,” they said, in a letter 
which is not only the earliest written 
portion of the New Testament, but out 
of the whole Bible the section most 
thoroly accredited by inspiration. Of 
this only are we told that “it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us”; for 
we know that the word “us” embraced 
both parties in the Church, and the in- 
spired writers of nearly all the New 
‘Lestament, certainly Paul, Peter, James 
and John, and probably others. All 
this inspiration was devoted to the main- 
tenance of Church fellowship; and for 
Church fellowship compromise was nec- 
essary and allowed, 

But still more, the principle accepted 
and announced was not uniformity, but 
liberty. The liberty then allowed was 
something amazing. It seemed to over- 
throw, and it did annul, the most sacred 
code of Sinai. We can hardly conceive 
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anything more revolutionary. But such 
was the necessity of unity, and such the 
force of the spiritual element as the root 
of Christianity, that even this amazing 
concession was inscribed on the banner 
of religious liberty. The lesson was then 
taught to the Church—what a pity it was 
not learned!—that disciples of Jesus 
Chfist could yet differ in serious matters 
of doctrine, and in the chiefest modes of 
worship, and yet be in the communion 
of the one Christian Church. 

But in a century or two the immediate 
memory of those who had walked and 
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talked on earth with Christ passed away, 
an‘ the yielding spirit of liberty in union 
gave way to the intolerance of enforced 
uniformity ard subordination. Then came 
the period of what we usually call 
Church History, which is the history of 
separation, division, and damnatory de- 
crees. Sects were driven off, generally 


to perish, to lapse into heartless com- 
pulsory submission, or into paganism, or 
to organize new Churches like the Nes- 
The great Eastern and West- 
divided on a 


torians. 


ern Churches miserable 
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question of the date of an event, and the 
dominant Church created new dogmas, 
and enforced personal centralization un- 
der the name of Peter, and enforced con- 
formity by the rack of the Inquisition. 
No man was allowed to stay in the 
Church who doubted or disobeyed its 
accretionary decrees, and those who 
dared to disobey and could flee its 
tyranny hid in “mountains cold” or fled 
across the seas—driven to separate from, 
because not allowed to remain in, the 
old Church. Only liberty within the es: 
sential faith, such as Paul and Peter al- 
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lowed, can give us a united Church. 

No book, no library, has yet written 
the story of the hundreds of sects of 
Christendom. Not even a list of them 
would it be easy to make. The Census 
of 1890 found 140 in this country, and 
they nearly all sprang up a- hundred 
years ago, or in sections of the land still 
belated and medieval. That was the age 
of division; we have now come into the 
era of union, tolerance and liberty. 

It is a fact, not sufficiently considered. 
that the spirit of unity has grown out of 




















the zeal for evangelism. These are the 
two notes of the Church of the pres- 
ent day—evangelism and union—which 
distinguish it from the Church of a 
century ago; the sense of the duty to 
convert the world, and the sense of the 
duty to come together that we may con- 
vert the world—‘“that they may be one, 
that the world may know that Thou 
hast sent me.” So our first home and 
foreign missionary societies were union 
societies, supported equally by the Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian and Dutch 
Reformed Churches of the Northeastern 
States, and such they remained, union 
societies, for over sixty years, until an- 
other union, that of the Old and the New 
School Presbyterian Churches, by a sort 
of back-action, put an end to this earlier, 
if not premature, union. But other 
wider union societies, organized about 
the same time, the Bible, Tract and Sun- 
day School societies, still held their 
principle of fellowship against a strength- 
ening denominational spirit. 

The first effect of a growing sense of 
the duty of evangelism is the effort to 
spread one’s own pattern of ofganization. 
A restricted vision cannot look abroad. 
It imagines that its churchianity is the 
only true Christianity. So the magnifi- 
cent denominational .growths of the be- 
ginning and middle of the last century 
were blessed, if imperfect, effects of that 
spirit of consecration which attempted 
to convert the world, each of the dozens 
of denominations holding practically, if 
not confessedly, that its own organiza- 
tion was the one correct Church, and 
must have its own boards of missions for 
extension at home and abroad. A certain 
indefinite common basis was blindly ad- 
mitted to exist—as if Christ were some- 
thing indefinite !—but in few cases was it 
considered fit that a minister could freely 
pass from one denomination to another. 

Yet propinquity leads to love, and 
common needs which no one Church 
could supply compelled union in certain 
lines of common effort. Hence the mag- 
nificent growth of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which, in all our 
cities and most of our larger towns, has 
its stately and well-equipped buildings, 
and extends its activity now all over the 
world. In all this there is no official ac- 
tion of denominations, but individuals, 
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locally consenting, organize themselves 
on the simple basis of fellowship, disre- 
garding their minor differences of faith 
and polity, and combine to do their part 
in common evangelism. It is a beautiful 
illustration of the two notes of the true 
Church, evangelism and unity. 

And from the young men the spirit 
passed to the youth, to the children, in- 
deed, of both sexes. The Christian En- 
deavor and its allied organizations wholly 
or partly ignore denominational barriers. 
In many tens of thousands of churches 
are they found, and millions of young 
people are banded together, refusing to 
be shut in walls of sect, fellowshipped in 
praise and service, led by the hand gently 
into the public confession of Christ, 
which they had already learned to make, 
in their little circles, by word of Scrip- 
ture and utterance of consecration. A 
blessed example have they given to their 
fathers and teachers. 

Equally impressive has been the move- 
ment for the union created by the spirit 
of evangelism in the foreign mission 
field. It is especially marked in its 
progress at the present day, while its his- 
tory is forming. At home we somehow 
fail to see immediately the ridiculousness 
of having a hundred denominations with 
a hundred mission boards and a hundred 
secretaries, but when the missionaries 
meet in the presence of militant idolatry, 
each separately resisted by the united 
force of false religions they ask, Why 
should not we, too, unite? Why should 
we set up church against church? Why 
should we not help instead of hindering 
each other? So before the boards at 
home were ready the missionaries abroad 
began to ask for union, and now the 
boards are learning and consenting. In 
China, in India, in Japan, they unite first 
in conferences like this; they agree, as 
we shall agree, to harmonize their action, 
to fix their bounds, and as far and fast as 
possible to consolidate their colleges and 
seminaries, their publishing work, and to 
establish great national Churches that 
shall have no memory of Western di- 
visions, or names that mean nothing to 
Orientals, but shall give the people a 
great Christian Church of Japan, or 
China, or India. All this is partly done; 
it is partly in the process of doing, but it 
is moving, it is coming. Why should the 
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Hindu cling to the names of Luther and 
Calvin and Cranmer and Wesley? Why 
even of Paul and Cephas? Only Christ! 

In the mission fields union is coming 
both by federation in work and by the 
corporate union of denominations. This 
is true also in Christian lands. Dr. Glad- 
den’s articles in The Century some years 
ago gave an ideal picture of the beauty 
of union of churches in the service of a 
town or city. Soon Federation began to 
organize itself in this and other cities, thru 
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and federation. There the Christian 
connection, the Baptists, Free Baptists, 
Methodists and Congregationalists— 
united on a recognized basis, with repre- 
sentatives from each body, agreeing to 
prevent unnecessary interference of 
churches and hurtful rivalries. This has 
continued thirteen years with the hap- 
piest results, and has been partially re- 
peated in Vermont and Michigan. Per- 
haps the brethren in Maine do not know 
how widely their example has been rec- 
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Chairman National Federation of Churches and Chris- 
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voluntary action, and then was formed 
the National Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers to establish State and 
city federations. But all these, and other 
movements that might be mentioned, be- 
sides numerous conventions, published 
articles and addresses, represented 
mostly voluntary work rather than offi- 
cial federation of denominations. In 
Maine, however, a beautiful example 
was set of absolutely official co-operation 


E. B. SANFORD, D.D. 
Secretary of the Executive Committee. 


ognized and what has been its influence 
leading to the present Conference. 

But on a larger scale a federation of 
the Free Churches in England has been 


doing a similar work. It has brought 
the Churches embraced in it close to- 
gether, and has given them enhanced 
power for the social and religious refor- 
mation of their country. , 

The examples thus set have been fol- 
lowed and even bettered in many direc- 
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tions; for while federation is good, 
corporate union is better, whenever it 
can bring together those Churches that 
are nearly allied. The union of the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches 
of Germany in a single German Church 
is an example in point. More lately, 
only five years -ago this month, with 
great rejoicing, the Free Church and the 
United Church of Scotland came to- 
gether, greatly to the benefit of both. In 
Canada we see the process of an extraor- 
dinary consolidation going on of Pres- 
byterian, Congregational and Wesleyan 
Churches in a single organization. Simi- 
lar unions are being accomplished in 
Australia and New Zealand. The same 
spirit which has brought the colonies of 
Australia into a single Commonwealth is 
bringing equally the denominations to- 
gether. But to return to this country, 
the two Reformed Churches have been 
seriously considering union with each 
other, or with some other body; and the 
Presbyterians and the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians, and one or two minor bodies 
are approaching corporate union, which 
is sure to come in the end. The Congre- 
gationalists, United Brethren and Meth- 
odist Protestants will meet in February 
next to settle how nearly they can com- 
bine in some way their forces, and other 
denominations have a similar union un- 
der serious consideration. In some way 
or other the blessed spirit of union 
seems to have descended like a dove 
upon our Churches, and all are asking 
how they can come closer together. 
There have been other attempts at 
union, which might, perhaps, be better 
called propositions for union—on some 
general basis. These have taken the 
form of “quadrilaterals,” so called, and 
have had much value, notwithstanding 
their failure, and, perhaps, the expecta- 
tion that they would fail. But they have 
brought before the Christian world the 
simplicity of the essential Christian faith. 
First, the Episcopalians in Chicago, in 
1886, approved by the Bishops of the 
Church of England, at Lambeth, sug- 
gested four conditions of union: the 
Holy Scrintures, the Apostles’ Creed, 
the two Sacraments, and the historic 
Episcopate. Then the Disciples, in 
T891. followed with three propositions 
as a basis for unity. Congregationalists, 
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in 1895, followed with their four condi- 
tions as a basis. Of these only the 
Episcopalian received any serious atten- 
tion. For several years there was con- 
ference on the basis of the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral with the Presbyterians, 
but it came to nothing accomplished, 
beyond the increased desire for some 
basis on which the essential unity of the 
great Christian Church could be ex- 
pressed. The attempt at formal, organic 
unity was shown to be for the present 
impossible, except in the consolidation 
of two or more allied denominations, 
so that the alternative remained of 
a federation, in which there should 
be no compromise of the several 
creeds or forms of government, of the 
full right of each to serve God in its own 
way, while fellowshipping and aiding all 
the others. Out of this desire has come 
the present Conference, in which no de- 
nomination takes the lead, called by a 
body representing all the denominations, 
and in which no company of believers is 
asked to yield one whit of its cherished 
faith or inherited customs or autonomy. 

This rapid and general view of the 
movement of the Christian Churches 
toward closer fellowship shows us the 
various ways in which fellowship may be 
achieved. It may be by compulsion of 
law, whether by the supreme force of 
the Inquisition, the less stern repression 
of Russian sects, or the milder social 
attraction of a State Church. But all 
these methods are sure to fail, and they 
only make more positive the action of a 
free conscience, and the schism of the 
separated sects. Nowhere are the Jews 
so rigid as in persecuting Russia. Fel- 
lowship may also be sought by absorp- 
tion. So has the Roman communion . 
taken in Eastern sects, and is seeking 
further accessions. This means sub- 
mission, and destroys the differentiations 
of liberty, except when, as is sometimes 
happily the case, changes of formula or 
feeling have obliterated old distinctions. 
The great and successful fellowships and 
unions that we are now achieving at 
home and abroad are on the old basis set 
by the example of the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem, on the liberty of the several bod- 
ies of believers to wear their own colors, 
whether they choose to march as sepa- 
rate companies, or consent to lock step 
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in the same regiment. Thus we express 
both sound fellowship and yet the con- 
sent of separate convictions. On _ this 
basis of individual freedom as_ estab- 
lished at Jerusalem, it is now proposed 
to create a visible and _ recognized 
expression of our essential oneness. 
Something more organic and permanent 
than the Evangelical Alliance which 
blazed out so magnificently thirty years 
ago, and then gradually departed into 
cometary space, or than the admirable 
great Missionary Conference which lately 
met in this hall. This present alliance 
could never be accomplished, except as 
the spiritual forces of the Church, work- 
ing outward for the conversion to Christ 
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of the multitudes of unevangelized souls 
in so-called Christian lands and in the 
dense populations of paganism—unsaved 
after nineteen centuries of separation and 
schism—have brought us closer together, 
union by evangelism, as of old. Out 
from Christ, as from the sun, radiate 
multitudinous forces of life in multi- 
tudinous directions. But as we accept 
that life and grow in it, we are drawn 
closer to our central Sun; and the closer 
we come to Him, by force of that near- 
ness we come closer to one another; and 
we shall come closer together until we 
shall know and see that we are one; and, 
then, the world will know it, and know- 
ing it, will know the Son and the Father. 


New York City. 


Osteopathy and Practical Medicine 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M. D., PH. D. 
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R. STILL’S article on Osteopathy 
is typical of that recent departure 


in medicine in many ways. AI- 
together there are probably about 2,000 
words in his contribution, and consider- 
ably more than one-half of it is taken up 
with what every medical student knows 
at the end of his second year, while not 
more than 500 words are employed to 
state the supposed groundwork of Oste- 
opathy, its methods of treatment, and its 
claims for recognition. Dr. Still tells the 
public so glibly that 
“The nourishment of the body I found to be 
a dark red fluid called blood, which was laden 
with oxygen from the lungs, combustible food 
from the ‘digestive system and various strange 
chemicals from the several internal organs— 
all necessary to the healthy functioning of the 
system. This blood was brought by a system 
of elastic tubes called arteries, and after ex- 
changing oxygen and food for carbon dioxide 
and waste material, was carried away to a cer- 
tain central four-valved pump, passing thru 
the lungs on the way for reoxidation and puri- 
fication. I found that thruout life this 
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pump sucked in its cavity full with blood from 
the veins of the lungs and forced it out again 
into the main artery at the rate of’ seventy 
times a minute. From the main artery this 
blood passed thru smaller ones until, by 
way of the tiny capillaries, it either directly or 
thru its serum bathed every tissue cell in the 
body.” , 
But this precious information has been 
with us for several centuries at least. It 
is nearly 300 years since Harvey discov- 
ered the circulation of the blood, tho he 
waited twenty years to publish his dis- 
covery; about 250 since Nicholas Sten- 
son taught us that the heart was a mus- 
cle, and some 200 since Malpighi demon- 
strated the existence of the capillary con- 
nections between veins and arteries. 
With regard to these older medical 
teachings Dr. Still is sufficiently correct. 
This is not quite so true, however, 
when there is question of some of the 
more recent advances in medicine. For 
instance, he suggests “that the growth of 
the long bones and the height of the indi- 
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vidual depends on a secretion formed in 
a gland in the neck called the thyroid.” 
Now, there may be some truth in this, 
but it is not the whole truth. There is a 
small gland situated at the base of the 
brain and called the hypophysis, or pineal 
gland, which certainly has as much to do 
with the growth of the skeleton as the 
thyroid. Practically all of the giants are 
found to have had an enlargement of this 
gland. Patients who suffer from a dis- 
ease of this gland in later life usually 
present a distinct enlargement of all the 
ends of the body, the hands, the face, the 
feet, and there can be no doubt that this 
comparatively unimportant looking or- 
gan, of which we know so little, has a 
great deal to do with the regulation of 
the growth of all parts of the body. 

To pass over these details, however, 
that may seem unimportant, tho they are 
characteristic of the half-knowledge 
which professors of the various “pathies” 
outside of regular medicine are so ready 
to display ostentatiously, we may come 
to Dr. Still’s declaration of the essence of 
Osteopathy. Dr. Still says that he found 
in the vertebrz “most of the mechanical 


derangements that I know must precede 


disease.” “At these foramina” (the 
holes for nerves and arteries in and out 
of the spinal canal), to quote his own 
words, “we find the seat of ninety-five per 
cent. or more of the lesions” (the bases 
of disease). That is to say, ninety-five 
per cent. of all the diseases to which hu- 
man nature is heir is due to some patho- 
logical condition of the spinal column. 
To quote Dr. Still once more: “The le- 
sion consists of a slip or subluxation of 
the vertebrz, causing a change in the size 
of the foramen and consequent interfer- 
ence with the nerves and vessels.” All 
that is necessary, then, for the medical at- 
tendant in ninety-five per cent. of human 
diseases is to correct this subluxation or 
slip of the vertebre. This is, according 
to the founder of Osteopathy, the whole 
secret of his school of explaining and 
treating disease. Practically all that has 
ever been discovered in medicine has 
been a delusion, or at least it has been so 
superficial as to be useless. Here is ab- 
solute truth at last—ninety-five per cent. 
of all disease is due to a slip of the parts 
of the backbone. This new etiology is at 
least simple enough for all to understand. 
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Is it possible that physicians all down 
the centuries, notwithstanding their care- 
ful investigation of diseased conditions, 
have missed this casual factor for ninety- 
five per cent. of all disease, until it was 
revealed to the investigating genius of 
the father of Osteopathy? It is perfectly 
true that in the history of medicine dis- 
coveries almost as revolutionary as this 
have been made, tho not in recent times. 
They met with opposition, too, at first, 
but the conservative spirit of the medical 
profession has by this disinclination to 
novelty kept 999 absurdities from being 
foisted on mankind for every real discov- 
ery whose acceptance it has delayed for a 
time. © 

Has the attention of the medical pro- 
fession ever been especially directed to 
the spinal column and to the lesions that 
occur in connection with it? Have many 
autopsies been made by investigators long 
before Dr. Still began his studies, in 
which attention was devoted mainly to 
the condition of the vertebrz and to their 
possible interference with the nerve sup- 
ply to the various organs, or with the 
blood supply to the spinal cord itself? 

I may say at once that the vertebral 
column has been the ,subject of much 
careful study. The condition of subluxa- 
tion and of slipping of vertebre in vari- 
ous degrees occurs constantly in the vari- 
ous forms of tuberculosis of the spinal 
column, which is usually called Pott’s 
disease. The subjects of this affection 
are very frequently seen. The disease 
was even more common in the past than 
it is at the present time. Practically all 
of the people whom we see on the streets 
with humped backs have suffered at 
some time, usually in very early years, 
from tuberculosis of the bones of the 
spine. As a consequence of this, the 
bodies of the vertebrze, the main portion 
of these bones, have been eaten away and 

j the vertebrz have slipped over one an- 
other, producing luxations, subluxations 
and the most curious twisted deformities. 

Now here are a set of cases:in which 
it might be expected that the symptoms 
which the osteopathists claim to cure by 
manipulation of the spinal column would 
surely appear. If the principle that even 
very slight deformities of the spinal col- 
umn surely lead to serious symptoms in 
the abdominal organs, because of inter- 
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ference with their nerve supply, then we 
would expect humpbacked victims of 
Pott’s disease to be invalids of the worst 
kind. As a matter of fact, they are 
usually quite healthy. It is true that they 
often suffer from a special form of heart 
disease, spoken of as the Kyphotic Heart, 
from Kyphosis, which means hunch- 
backed, but this is because of the me- 
chanical difficulty which the heart ex- 
periences in performing its function in 
the crowded position which it has to oc- 
cupy because of the bent back. Asa rule, 
these people continue in good health un- 
less the tuberculous process begins over 
again, and then, of course, they are likely 
to fall victims. Here we surely have the 
lesions suggested by Dr. Still, but the 
symptoms supposed to be due to them are 
absent. 

The man who runs and reads might 
think from Dr. Still’s article that there 
had been very little time and study de- 
voted to diseases of the spinal column be- 
fore osteopathy began its work. As a 
matter of fact, however, medical litera- 
ture teems with investigations of all kinds 
devoted especially to the spinal column 
and its various pathological conditions. 
Some three years ago, in writing the ar- 
ticle on “Tumors of the Spinal Cord” for 
the “Reference Hand Book of the Medical 
Science,” I was surprised to find how 
much medical literature in the various 
languages had accumulated with regard 
to affections of the spinal column in the 
five years since I had previously reviewed 
the subject, tho in the meantime I had 
considered that I was keeping myself 
reasonably familiar with the details of 
contributions to this subiect. The medi- 
cal journals show hundreds of careful 
studies of the spinal column made every 
vear with the most careful search made 
for any such causes of disease as Dr. 
Still speaks of, with young men in every 
country only too anxious to obtain repu- 
tation by some such startling observa- 
tion, yet without confirmation of his 
ideas. 

Dr. Still refers to the number of cures 
that have been made by osteopathists 
as the incontrovertible proof of the truth 
of his doctrine of the origin of disease, 
and of the efficaciousness of his method 
of treatment. He must know very well, 
however, that it is always to the cures 
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effected by him that every quack and 
charlatan in medicine appeals. A cen- 
tury ago, when Perkins’ Tractors were 
so popular, it was exactly because of the 
number of so-called cures they had ef- 
fected that their inventor succeeded in 
making a fortune. About the same time 
the famous John St. John Long was 
making a wonderful series of cures of 
chronic rheumatism and pains and aches 
of many kinds by means of his wonderful 
liniment. This remedy was thought to 
be so efficacious that the British Gov- 
ernment finally bought the secret of it 
from him, paying many thousands of 
dollars for it, in order that it might be 
given to the public and enable them to 
free themselves from most of the chronic 
ills to which flesh is heir. The myste- 
rious remedy proved to be only a com- 
bination of turpentine and white of egg, 
with some other equally familiar sub- 
stances, and, of course, just as soon as 
it lost the power that its mystery had 
commanded for it, it ceased to be ef- 
fective. 

As a matter of fact, most people who 
suffer-from chronic ailments can be cured 
by almost any means from which they 
confidently expect relief. It is from 
among this class of persons that the 
cures made by Christian Scientists are 
recruited. The healers only persuade 
their patients that they have nothing the 
matter with them, and straightway they 
begin to get better, and eventually 
are entirely relieved. At least as many 
patients have been cured by Christian 
Science as by osteopathy in this coun- 
try. Were the ailments of such persons, 
therefore, imaginary? Not entirely. 
Their sense of discouragement, however, 
prevented their nervous system from 
exercising sufficient control over certain 
tissues to enable them to throw off low 
grade pathological processes. If the 
mere influence of suggestion, the only 
remedy of Christian Science, can accom- 
plish so much, it is easy to understand 
how much may be expected from simi- 
lar suggestion aided by the influence 
upon the mind of the repeated, syste- 
matic manipulations of an osteopath in 
whom confidence is reposed. The 
chronic sufferers who become the vaunt- 
ed cures of the osteopath now belong 
to the same class that have always in all 
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ages enabled the irregular practitioner 
of medicine to point with pride to his 
cured patients, and so gain new adher- 
ents for his system. In all the history 
of medicine, however, not a single thera- 
peutic measure of enduring value has 
ever been introduced to the notice of the 
medical profession in this way. 

The general public seems to think as 
Dr. Still hints, that the regular medical 
profession 's opposed to Osteopathy as 
1 method of treating disease. Any man- 
ipulations that will aid in the cure of dis- 
ease, any rubbings that by favoring the 
circulation to certain parts will relieve 
symptoms, any massage or other physi- 
cal measures that will help suffering hu- 
inanity, the medical profession is not 


only perfectly willing, but ever ready to 
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accept and adopt. There is only one 
reason for the opposition to legislation 
that would allow osteopathists to treat 
disease. The human body is, as Dr. 
Still says, an extremely complex ma- 
chine. Those who spend a lifetime in its 
study are only too ready to acknowl- 
edge how little they know about it at the 
end. If physicians are to practice medi- 
cine and treat disease with any hope of 
success, they must as far as_ possible 
know all that is known up to the present 
time about the body and its diseases. If 
the osteopaths will but pass the ordinary 
State Board examinations in medicine, 
the regular profession will be only too 
willing to let them practice the cure of 
disease as they think best. 


New York City. 


Soul vs. Body 


BY F. & 


DAVIS 


Tuo Age is fifty years from me, 
And Youth as close to me as breath, 
My Soul too clearly can descry 
Whither by Body journeyeth. 
Whither my Body journeyeth: 
A level land, a sober land. 


Where I shall walk with stumbling feet 
And listless eyes and groping hand; 


Where 
And 
Where 


I shall half forget my name, 
stand an hour long, seeking it; 
I shall freeze, and o’er the flame 


Half shuddering, half scorched, shall sit, 
Thither my Body journeyeth. 
Blood, drop by drop, for toll I pay: 
Tho rich with that red coin to-night, 
Youth wastes it bravely day by day. 


But, oh, my Sout, my ageless Soul, 
Already winged for voyaging, 

Why canst thou not fly far, to Youth, 
When Body grows a dreary thing? 

And as to-night thou mournest Age, 
Although my Body laughs and leaps, 

Why canst thou not laugh up to Heav’n 
When Body aches, and numbs, and creeps? 


My Soul! 


I trust my joy to thee; 


More strong art thou than aged Death! 
With thee I fear not to descry 
Whither my Body journeyeth, 


PITTSFIELD, Mass, 





The Real Biography of Count Witte 


BY SOPHIE WITTE 


[We are pleased to give our readers this brief and authentic biography of Count Witte 


the man of the hour in Russia, 


Witte’s letter to Mr. Herman Bernstein accompanying the article she 


you the true biography of my brother. 


always been distorted in the accounts of his life. No one 


from the pen of his gifted sister, Sophie Witte. In 


Miss 


says: “I am sending 


Somehow or other the truth as to his ancestry has 


should be ashamed of his an- 


cestry, however humble it may have been, and in the case of a man who has attained the 


highest honors in public life it is even flattering; but the truth is dearer than all, 
fore I consider it but proper to deny flatterin g 


ERGE YULIEVICH WITTE be- 
longs to the ancient nobility which 
has given many useful and gifted 

people to Russia. He was born in Tiflis 
on June 17, 1849. His father, actus] 
Councilor of State, 


and there- 


untruths.’’—Ep1ror. | 


writings on military subjects. Another 
uncle of his, Privy Councilor, Senator, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the Government of Warsaw, Fedor Fe- 
dorovich Witte, whose noble efforts in 

the spirit of the 





Yuly  Fedorovich 
Witte, was director 
of the Imperial es- 
tates in the Cau- 
casus. A descendant 
of the highest no- 
bility of Courland, 
he was in spirit and 
in faith a true Rus- 


sian, who was great- 
ly esteemed and 
loved by all classes in 
the Caucasus, where 
he is to this day re- 


membered for his 
high qualities as an 
administrator and as 
a sympathetic man. 
Serge Yulievich's 
mother, Catherine 
Andreyevna Witte, 
is the daughter of 
Privy Councilor An- 
drey Mikhailovich 


highest Russian 
ideals were fully ap- 
preciated by Em- 
peror Alexander II, 
died in the prime of 
his life, before he 
had carried thru his 
great educational 
projects. Serge’s 
older brother, Alex- 
ander, was a young 
colonel of the Niz- 
hegorodsky Dragoon 
Regiment, whose 
heroic exploits dur- 
ing the Turkish war 
in = 1877-1878, in 
Asiatic Turkey, won 
him the Orders of 
St. George Vladi- 
mir and Anna. He 
died from contusions 
on the head, caused 
by one of the 














Fadeyev, whose 
memoirs, published 
in the Russky Ar- 
chiv, testify to his sterling: qualities as a 
man. 

Serge’s grandmother, Yelena Pavlovna 
Fadevev, a daughter of Count Dolgo- 
rukov, the last representative of the older 
branch of this historical family, was well 
known in the scientific world for her ex- 
tensive knowledge and education. Serge’s 
uncle, General Rostislav Andrevevich 
Fadeyev, a brave warrior during the last 
twenty years of the Caucasian war, was 
widely known throughout Europe for his 
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enemy's bullets. 
Serge’s second 
brother, Boris, is 
Asisistant Public Prosecutor in the De- 
partment of Justice at Odessa. 

From his very early childhood Serge 
Yulievich was instructed at home, by the 
best teachers in Tiflis, even while he 
studied at the classical Gymnasium. The 
greatest attention was given to the spir- 
itual and religious education of the chil- 
dren, and thus Serge naturally grew up 
a true Christian, a Russian in soul and 
mind. 

In the middle of the sixties Serge and 
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Boris entered the Novorossisk University, 


at Odessa. Serge chose for himself the 
physico-mathematical faculty—he always 
showed unusual ability in mathematics— 
and he graduated with honors in 1871. 
Altho by birth, by the station of his 
relatives, by his education and his nat- 
ural endowments he could always count 
upon a successful career, yet, following 
his own inclination, he connected himself 
with the steamship and railroad company 
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then under the supervision of Admiral 
Chikhchov, and at the same time entered 
the Government service in the office of 
Governor Kozebu. 

Since then Serge Yulievich Witte owes 
his advancement his great popularity as 
a railroad expert, and as a statesman en- 
tirely and exclusively to his natural en- 
dowments, to his indefatigable activity, 
to his inexhaustible moral energy, and to 
his boundless devotion to his work. 

Opessa, Russta. 


The Smart Set in Winter 


BY ONE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED 


[We have published many sociological studies of life in the slums and we add as a 
supplement to them this authentic account of how the ultra fashionable people pass their 
time during the season in town, which opens this week with the Horse Show, “the great gilded 


cage in which society is posed for the populace to gaze at.” 


The author of the article is 


one of the Four Hundred and consequently speaks with authority.—Ebp1Tor.] 


S it is women who set the key note 
of fashionable society, the diary 


of a woman’s day will serve as 
my introduction to the doings of the 
smart set. 

The following, in substance, is the 
diary of an _ ultra-smart woman at 
the height of the metropolitan sea- 
son. 

Coffee served at eleven a. m., 
before rising. Breakfast consisting of 
fruit, rolls and coffee and eggs or a chop 
served in room. Two maids in attend- 
ance, one to assist with the toilette and 
the other with the breakfast. The hair- 
dresser and the manicure come today 
by special appointment, the former to 
retouch with a “regenerator” a few 
strands of my lady’s golden locks, which 
have faded within a week. The last 
thing before retiring, her face was mas- 
saged and enameled with cold cream by 
her own French maid, who now causes 
its color to be heighteued with an appli- 
cation of a liquid beautifier—‘Venus 
tint,” a first aid to the complexion, the 
secret of rosy cheeks. The luxurious 
matron skims hurriedly over the con- 
tents of the Herald and the American, 
the latter to see if its pages contain any- 
thing satirical about the smart set. No 


matter, if it be the day of a Presidential 
election, or wars be raging in the four 
quarters of the globe, it is the society 
columns in both these sheets which are 
scanned before the big headlines of the 
day’s important news. 

Ensconced in her cozy boudoir, or in 
the living room, our queen of the mode 
peruses her morning’s mail and her book 
of engagements in the company of her 
secretary and dictates replies, if any are 
urgently needed. The secretary, who is 
well versed in the art of being agreeable, 
and is often a person of fashion who has 
fallen from grace, for financial reasons, 
manages to have as few charitable ap- 
peals as possible come to the notice of 
the mistress of the mansion. Next in 
order, the housekeeper or maitre d’hétel, 
is commanded to appear to receive a 
few directions, perhaps, about the menu 
for the dinner, or the marketing, or any 
special entertainment to be given in the 
house. When the grande dame herself 
thus takes a personal interest, there the 
best cuisine is almost always to be 
found. To live like the Gerrys, for in- 
stance, has become the Lucullan proverb 
of the day. 

If the day be Monday, my lady as 
likely as not, will while away an hour or 
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so at Bagby’s musical morning, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, of course always com- 
ing late and having only a jumbled up 
idea of the music. Afterwards she is 
prone to lunch informally with friends at 
Sherry’s or the St. Regis, or at the Wal- 
dorf, if in a publicity mood. 

Perhaps her morning program has 
been altogether different and there has 
been an appointment with the dressmaker 
or with the modiste, or she has taken a 
general shopping tour. A word about 
shopping. Not a few ultra-fashionable 
women, I regret to aver, are overbearing 
and difficult in the extreme in their deal- 
ings with tradespeople. A woman who will 
graciously draw her check for a couple of 
thousand for the services of a soloist from 
the Metropolitan Opera for a musicale or 
dinner, as likely as not will dicker with 
her dressmaker to an exasperating degree 
about the cost of making a gown. “You 
must stop to consider the value of our 
name to you,” she wili argue, when hag- 
gling about the price. 

But to get back to our diary. In six 
out of a dozen fashionable houses, the 
daily lunch is a light negligée function. 
The men are down in Wall Street in the 
throes of the stock market and the women 
of the family will seize upon any pretext 
to pick up a few intimates and drop into 
the St. Regis, or Sherry’s, instead of 
lunching at home. Of course, elaborate 
lunches in one’s own house, followed by 
bridge, are from time to time given for 
women. The spell of the remorseless god 
of chance—the bridge whist craze—has 
taken hold of the smart set in America 
with a degree of fervor far in excess of 
that of London and Paris. The Ameri- 
can temperament is so much more ex- 
treme anyway. Furthermore, the Lon- 
don ultra set have generations of baccarat 
and poker playing for high stakes behind 
them. Americans, on the other hand, 
have not had an ancestral backing of so- 
ciety gamblers and rush in hot-headed. 
and having much more money to spend 
than Englishmen, they play for propor- 
tionately higher stakes. And one must 
play high, or be set down as mean or 
pharisaical. A fashionable woman at a 
lunch the other day, having lost all her 
pin money at the bridge table, was trying 
to pledge a superb jewel-bedecked watch, 
an almost priceless heirloom, as collateral 
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for a thousand dollars, and at a recent 
house party a young man, trying to make 
a hurried exit after losing two thousand 
dollars at the game, which he had not 
paid up, was: practically held up by a 
daughter of the house. 

But to revert to the daily routine of 
the town house. Tea is regularly served 
at five o’clock. And to people whom the 
hostess does not wish to receive, she 
blandly says, “You will find me in any 
day from five to six o’clock,” and goes 
her own sweet way for a drive or to an af- 
ternoon musicale. To those whom she 
really wishes to see, she will say, “Drop 
in on Sunday afternoon at five o’clock for 
a cup of tea,” but issues no cards to that 
effect. Evening calling has gone out of 
fashion. Some complain that the change 
makes life unsocial. It does for strayling 
aspirants whom the smart set does not 
care to receive. Of an evening, a modish 
woman, as likely as not, will don a 
negligée gown after dinner, if at home, 
and deny herself to all callers, for in the 
season she is supposed to be giving a din- 
ner, or attending one, or be going to the 
opera or the play. Of the opera, she in- 
variably cuts the first act, for she must be 
supposed to have dined fashionably. 
There is no greater social desideratum 
than to be the fortunate possessor of a 
parterre box at the opera. But it is bet- 
ter to occupy orchestra chairs down in 
the parquet than to be cynosures in a 
box in the “grand tier,” above the par- 
terre boxes, for that is looked upon as 
simply aping the real thing. The smart 
set is admirably clever in various ways, 
but as a rule densely ignorant about mu- 
sic. On the other hand, the amount of 
erudition numbers of them have about 
pictures, architecture, house decorating 
and furnishing, and even about landscape 
gardening, is at times surprising. But 
music is the most ideal and spiritual of 
the fine arts, as Hegel truly observed. 
And many a member of the ultra-smart 
set is anything but ideal and spiritual. 
The talk is largely about stocks, horses 
and the things that money will buy. 

One of the signs of the times is the 
tendency of the smart set to dip into the 
multiform kinds of trade and “side-busi- 
ness.” One is a paint manufacturer, an- 
other a wine merchant, another a florist, 
and even a drummer on the road—a 
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commercial traveler—made a bid for so- 
cial recognition at Newport last Sum- 
mer! To the student of social life, it will 
be of more than passing interest to note 
the effect which the two great fortunes in 
dry goods of Marshall Field and Henry 
Siegel will have upon metropolitan so- 
ciety within the next three years. Both 
these merchant princes and wizards of 
finance have wives who by birth, personal 
beauty and social talent are fitted to be- 
come leaders of society. Mr. Marshall 
Field is soon to have a sumptuous house 
built in this city. And last year the 
Henry Siegels kept up the following list 
of establishments: one of the handsomest 
villas in the Riviera near Cannes, a Lon- 
don town house in Park Lane, a country 
house near Taplow-on-the-Thames, a 
country house on Orienta Point at Mam- 
aroneck, N. Y., and a town house at 
Madison avenue and_ Eighty-second 
street, for whose furnishings half a dozen 
palaces on the continent of Europe have 
been despoiled of some of their choicest 
tapestries and other works of art. 

What with the automobile races and 
horse shows galore in various quarters 


of the great Republic, society has evinced, 
especially within the past twelve months, 
a tendency to broaden out and recruit 
its ranks with material which a couple 
of years ago would have been thought 


The social policy of the 
youngest Vanderbilts, for instance, is 
neither conservative nor snobbish. So- 
ciety, at the present hour, is goaded on 
by a feverish and voracious activity—an 
uncontrollable impulse to be here and 
there and everywhere, almost sympto- 
matic of physical neuritis, to indulge in 
a paradox. It is largely due to this geo- 
graphical malady of healthy men and wo- 
men that our metropolitan social season 
is so chopped up. On the psychic side, 
conservative nerves are receiving harder 
jolts than ever before, resulting in all 
sorts of reversals of ordinary social judg- 
ments. A redeeming feature of the ultra- 
smart frame of mind is its merited degree 
of tolerance. Of course,’ society never 
before had so much to tolerate. Still so- 
ciety is far more forgiving and not near- 
ly so touchy as it was under the Knicker- 
bocker ascendancy, when bitter family 
feuds were ever and anon~engendered. 
Nowadays fashionable memories have 


quite alien. 
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grown weaker and diplomacy is given 
loose reins, leaving friends to adjudicate 
their own quarrels. The young Duchess 
of Marlborough, during her recent stay 
in the United States, was the guest of 
her mother, Mrs. Belmont, but her 
itinerary of other visits at the country 
seats of several of her mother’s avowed 
and bitter enemies, affords a pleasing 
commentary on the prevailing social 
diplomacy of today. 

To such an extent has the ultra- 
fashionable set succeeded in making a 
fine art of social life that crowned heads 
are heaping social honors upon its repre- 
sentatives, thus cheapening their thrones 
in the eyes of their subjects and really 
paving the wav for their final down- 
fall. 

To speak of a different matter, an ul- 
tra-fashionable woman vies with the 
classic Greek in the physiological care of 
her figure and physical charms. She will 
subject herself to the strenuous ordeal 
of the Sandow exercises, to reduce 
weight, if fashions decree. The new 
Colony Club, now being built in Madi- 
son avenue, under the patronage of Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor, the Vanderbilts, Whit- 
neys and other women of the smartest 
set, with its swimming pools and gym- 
nasium, will reach the high water mark 
in feminine athletics in this country. Of 
course, its members will not bear even a 
faint analozy to what is termed a club 
woman on the upper west side of New 
York City, for a society woman and a 
club woman are two totally distinct crea- 
tions of Almighty God, altho the latter 
often tries to palm herself off for the 
former. 

A word about ultra-fashionable man- 
ners. Altho not so stately and cere- 
monious as those of our forefathers, they 
are more simple and direct and facilitate 
social intercourse in these days of storm 
and stress, of telephoning, automobiling 
and annihilation of time and space. An 
up to date member of society will either 
treat another cordially, or have nothing 
to do with him, and is quite devoid of 
snake in the grass New England stiletto 
heart to heart and hand to hand disposi- 
tions. Formal introductions are exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain among the smart 
set. But if an introduction is granted, a 
person of fashion never indulges in the 
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offensive practice so rife among Boston- 
ians and Knickerbockers of following the 
presentation up with an artfully devised 
set of questions, which go to show that 
he is judging and sizing you up. In six 
out of a dozen fashionable houses, as in 
England, the entrée to the house as a 
guest virtually introduces one to the 
other guests, who are perfectly free af- 
terwards to drop the acquaintance, with- 
out inflicting the slight which might fol- 
low a formal introduction. 

I am asked time and time again 
whether one needs to keep a yacht, to 
have a box at the opera, or how many 
dinners one needs to give in a season, to 
move in the ultra-smart set. There are 
plenty of people who are invited to the 
notable social events of the highest 
fashion the year around, who have never 
owned a yacht or even leased one, or had 
a box at the opera, and whose dinners 
are few and far between. Aside from 
the personal qualities which one _ pos- 
sesses, one thing is exacted above all 
others—-one must be well dressed. The 


average man is expected to spend any 
amount varying from one to five thou- 
sand a year for clothes; a woman, frem 


three to ten thousand, not inclusive of 
jewels. Another prime necessity is that 
a family shall live in genteel quarters in 
a fashionable section of the city, as near 
the Fifth avenue court end of Central 
Park as possible; the upper West Side 
of the city means practically ostracism 
from the smart set. The women of the 
family must have horses, or an automo- 
bile hourly at their command. Aside 
from these other externals, nothing is 
more helpful socially than being able to 
own or lease a parterre box at the Metro- 
politan Opera. Social power and _ in- 
fluence, as well as money, are requisite 
to secure one in the parterre horseshoe, 
for it is tacitly assumed that such a box 
holder belongs to the créme de la créme 
of society. As for fashionable dinner 
giving, it is better to abstain from it al- 
together, unless one’s entertainments can 
be fully up tc the standard of the set in 
which one moves. 

In view of the short and. more and 
more peripatetic society season in town, 
an increasing number of ultra-smart ma- 
trons, especially tiiose who have grappied 
with the vexed servant problem, are be- 
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ginning to chafe and fret over the care 
of keeping up so many establishments. 
An ideally complete ménage requires at 
the lowest estimate, besides a chef, a cook 
and kitchen maid, a second kitchen maid 
known as a scullery, one or two laun- 
dresses, a parlor maid, and three or four 
men, viz., a butler, second man, third 
man and fourth man; the third man to 
do dining-room work and valeting, the 
fourth useful work like cleaning. For 
such a simple act as serving a cup of five 
o'clock tea to a solitary guest, there must 
be two grooms in attendance, one to bring 
in the tea things and the other to wait on 
the door. 

Now, no matter how competent one’s 

housekeeper or maitre d’hutel, all this 
means responsibility for the mistress of 
the manse. And almost the only deliver- 
ance from it is the palatial family apart- 
ment hotel, such as the St. Regis or the 
Warrington. As a social leader said the 
other day, “I want a few months’ r,st. 
3etween our week-end house’ part-es, 
which we expect to keep up out at cur 
place on Long Island, to say nothing of 
our taking up bag and baggage for 
Aiken or Europe in Lent, we just want a 
pied a terre in town. Our friends will 
accept twice as eagerly an invitation to 
dine with us at the St. Regis as they 
would if the dinner were prepared by our 
own chef in our own house.” The Al- 
fred Vanderbilts set the fashion of liv- 
ing in a family apartment hotel in Win- 
ter by taking a suite at the Warrington a 
season or two ago and the precedent is 
slowly but steadily gaining adheren.s 
among the smart set. 

The week-end Winter house party out 
on one’s estate in the country, which has 
lately been imported from England, will 
be more than ever the correct thing to do 
this season. By parity of reasoning with 
the smart set of London, it is beginning 
to be no longer thought exactly ultra- 
smart to pass Sunday in town—and, 
above all, Easter Sunday. The ultra- 
smart host and hostess, alike with the 
rest of the men and women with whom 
they move, are so goaded on by the anxi- 
ety to crowd into one life the pleasures 
and experiences of two or three exist- 
ences, that as likely as not, on the arrival 
of some of their week-end guests, they 
may be out fox hunting or golfing, and 
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the guests will be shown to their rooms 
by the footman or maids. A Knicker- 
bocker, or conservative host or hostess, 
thinks it a point of honor to be punctili- 
ously present to receive guests, and to 
personally conduct them to their rooms. 
It is not always specified nowadays by 
what train one is to arrive, and he is often 
left to provide his own trap, instead of 
finding a carriage in waiting. One thing 
is definitely posited about a week-end 
visit—when it is to end—and one needs 
to acquaint himself with his railroad time 
table in advance, or he may be asked 
about his train on Monday morning in a 
way somewhat different from the old- 
time sentimentality of speeding the part- 
ing guest: but that is the English of it. 
[It is irreproachable form to ask a guest 
point blank what train he is going to 
take. 

A country house over a week-end, if 
we are up to date, is treated in some ways 
more like an hotel than a private resi- 
dence. If a woman is really modish, she 
takes her own maid along with her and 
her husband his valet. There is no place 
where the young man of slender purse 
feels more on pins and needles and alto- 
gether de trop than at a house party of 
this description, unless he be such a sur- 
passing bridge player that he is almost 
indispensable to help keep things. moving 
along. To say nothing of the high stakes 
he is expected to wager at bridge, con- 
template the fine look of disdain depicted 
on the faces of the servants who have 
ministered in any way to his comfort if a 
tip of less than five dollars apiece be 
forthcoming upon his departure. The 
house party has entailed extra-hard work 
on these menials. The servants who ac- 
company guests give themselves grand 
airs and sit about and do nothing for the 
common weal. Take, for example, one 
item of drudgery for the servants of the 
house into the computation—the work of 
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preparing breakfasts for, say, twenty 
guests. More than likely, fifteen or six- 
teen different breakfasts have to be 
served to the guests in their rooms. 
These repasts, when of the simplest de- 
scription, consist of fruit, coffee and rolls 
and eggs. Besides these, a much more 
hearty breakfast, made up of a variety of 
hot dishes, has to be served down in the 
dining-room for those who wish it, from 
half-past nine to eleven o’clock. 

On Saturday night the real state din- 
ner of a week-end is given, where the 
most elaborate dressing is en régle, and 
it is followed by a tournament at bridge 
which lasts close up to the Sunday morn- 
ing danger point. In consequerce most 
of the guests rise very late on the Lord’s 
day. Of course, certain athletic enthusi- 
asts of the house parties will be early 
risers and stroll out to the golf links, if 
the weather be propitious. But at a suit- 
able hour the big family omnibus will be 
in waiting for such as desire to go to 
church. In common with the etiquette 
of the English country house, few omis- 
sions are held to be more of a breach of 
decorum than a failure to provide the 
means of transportation for guests who 
desire to attend church. 

After lunch on Sunday, however, there 
is nothing to prevent the bridge tables 
from being as thronged and the scene of 
as much wrangling and dissension as 
they were the Saturday night before, 
when it has more than once happened 
that the winnings of the hostess have 
more than defrayed the expenses of giv- 
ing the house party, and at the finish of 
the game she is clutching such a roll of 
greenbacks that she is unable to shake 
hands good-night with her guests, sev- 
eral of the female portion of whom will 
take flyers in Wall Street by telephone 
early Monday morning to try to recoup 
themselves. 


New York City. 

















A Review of the Important Books of 
the Year 


Ir is our custom at this season to give 
a succinct and comprehensive survey of 
the more important or significant books 
published during the past year in certain 
departments of literature, in order that 
they may be briefly discussed in a com- 
parative way. Such a review of reviews 
or literary crop report has been found 
very useful in the past to many of our 
readers in the selection of books for their 
own reading or public libraries. Those 
who are interested can refer to the more 
detailed reviews which have been pub- 
lished in back numbers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT of most of the books here listed. 


Fiction 


The House of Mirth. By Edith Wharton. Scril 
ner. $1.50. 
Our Best Society. 
A Servant the 

Stokes. $1.50. 
By Elizabeth 


A Dark Lantern. 


Putnam. $1.50. 
Public. By Anthony 


Robins. 


Hope. 
Macmillan. 


$1.50. 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration. By W. D. Howells. Ha1- 
per. $1.50. 
The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. Humphry 
: ard. Harper. $1.50. 
The Dryad. By Justin Huntley McCarthy. 


$1.50. 
The Beautiful Lady. By Booth Tarkington. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips. $1.00. 
The Conquest of Canaan. 
Harper. $1.50. 
The Fool Errant. 


$1.50. 
The Divine Fire. By May Sthclair. Holt. $1.50. 
The Shining Ferry. By Quiller-Couch. Scribner. 


$1.50. 

The Tone Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. Ma« 
millan. $1.50. 

The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens. Stokes. 


Harper. 


By Booth Tarkington. 


By Maurice Hewlett. Macmillan. 


- - 
Pam. y Bettina von Hutten. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 


The Mother. By Duncan. Dutton. $2.00. 
The Missourian. By E. P. Lyle. Doubleday. $1.50. 
Return. By Alice MacGowan and Grace MacGowan 
Cook. Page. $1.50. 
Isidro. By Mary Austin. 
Memoirs of an American Citizen. 
rick. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Pole Baker. By Will Harben. Harper. 
The Little Huls. By Nancy Banks. 


1.50. 
Sanna. By Mary L. Waller. Harper. $1.50. 


When we contemplate the year’s fic- 
tion, there is much for which we should 
he thankful, not in the fiction, but in the 
people who read it. Few of them have 
been injured by it—not that the authors 
have preserved anything like a decalog 
attitude toward the issues of life, but 
most of us are sufficiently sophisticated 
by this time to overcome the suggestions 


Houghton. $1.50. 
By Robert Her- 


$1.50. 
Macmillan. 


of romantic writers in the conduct of real 
living. It is several years now since the 
young woman confessed that she “went 
wrong” because she read Swinburne’s 
poetry and Balzac’s novels. In fact, if 
there is anything in literary line upon 
line and precept upon precept, Mrs. 
Wharton’s novel with the scenes laid in 
the Vanity Fair circles of New York 
life should detain many a belle in her 
downward course in that world of splen- 
did shams and hollow mirth. The hero- 
ine, who was the most beautiful woman 
of the year in books, lies dead on the last 
page, but not before she had suffered her 
way up thru more shortcomings of nature * 
and ambition than any other, and held 
out against greater odds of the world, the 
flesh and the devil. But it was a sort of 
blind, disabled survival of the good over 
the strong. And the sequel is in the 
form of a warning, not a hope. And, 
when we consider the damnation threats 
which surround us all from the cradle to 
the grave, that is the flaw in Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s splendid sermon. People rise 
quicker toa hope. To offer a warning is 
like giving a stone when they ask for 
bread. 

Society novels are the clever books this 
year. That is their distinction, just as it 
is the chief distinction of the men and wo- 
men who“move’” insociety. It requires wit 
to found a life or an art upon pastime and 
nothingness, the two elements which go 
further than any other toward making 
up such existence. Our Best Society is 
an illustration to the point. This is not 
a great novel, nor even a good one, but it 
counts because the. author has caught the 
real levity of mannerism in that filmy 
world. It is another pagan “Potiphar” 
testament to the foolishness of such liv- 
ing, written without those pangs of re- 
gret which makes Mrs. Wharton’s novel 
almost painful to read. There are more 
undercurrents to be considered in pro- 
ducing his kind of fiction than the author 
would have in writing the wildest story 
of intrigue and adventure, more distinc- 
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tions to be made between right and wrong 
than our clergymen suspect, and Anthony 
Hope gets them all in when he presents 
his Servant of the Public. She is an 
actress whose gift consists in showing off 
all the charms of innocence and virtue 
which she does not really possess. She 
has a dramatic talent for producing the 
illusion of what she is not, and it is one 
found in other women besides these serv- 
ants of the public. The actress, however, 
has become an essential character in the 
society novel. She is no longer “off 


from Booth Tarkington’s “The Conquest of Canaan.” 


color” there as she used to be, but she is 
the color, the rainbow of personality in 
which society shows all its shades. She 
is the star, who entertains us by making 
virtue fly out of every man; and she is 
the cocktail element in this year’s fiction, 
of which the novelists appear to have im- 
bibed very freely. The heroine is simply 
the good little lay-figure around which 
the author weaves the decent threads of 
the story. 

A Dark Lantern is a novel of English 
society which offers a pathological ex- 
planation of why the beautiful and vir- 
tuous heroine goes to live with her doc- 
tor without being properly married for 
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the part she undertakes. This is a new 
way of dispensing with modest, not to 
say moral, scruples, and it is very cleverly 
done. We are getting badly mixed these 
days. People do wrong so beautifully in 
fiction that it has become a literary art 
to make what they do seem right. Muss 
Bellard’s Inspiration is mentioned merely 
chronologically in these connections, and 
not because Mr. Howells ever would or 
could offer a lady to the public in a man- 
ner unbecoming a father and a gentle- 
man. But this young woman shows the 
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kind of inspirations that still cling like 
entangling fairy-webs to a woman’s mind 
who has evoluted into the poetically 
philosophical altitude. 

The Marriage of William Ashe is the 
most notable book of the year, and will 
perhaps be the only one to survive. For 
two reasons: It has an historical value, 
because of the veracious presentation 
the author makes of London society a 
hundred years ago. And the interpreta- 
tion of Lady Kitty Ashe’s character is 
the first ever given of the type which she 
represents. With them passion is a form 
of mental excitement. They are Circe 
souls, deformed in that they have no 








physical sense, no right apprehension of 
sex. Their self-consciousness is incom- 
plete. There is a secret which Nature 
withholds from them, and they pursue 
it in all their flirtations with men. To 
claim, as some have, that Mrs. Ward’s 
purpose was to show the relations and 
obligations of a wife to her husband’s 
political career is to take a superficial 
view of this novel. It is a great study, 
and a real contribution to the sum of 
the little we know about that eternal 
stranger in us all, human nature. 

A certain class of novels are founded 
upon fancy and inspiration. The author’s 
purpose is not to improve or excuse any 
one’s morals, but simply to write a story 
without much wisdom of words. It is 
a delightful form of romantic adventur- 
ing and never fails to interest the reader. 
The Dryad is a notable example of this 
fairy art in fiction. But Booth Tarkington, 
who has always been a master hand at it, 
is disappointing our expectations, which 
we confess may have been’ im- 
properly high. He is beginning to 
imitate himself, and in The Beautiful 
Lady to accentuate his own little French 
mannerism of expression. His Conquest 
of Canaan Goes not read as well in book 
form as in the magazine, for this reason ; 
it contains some admirable chapters of 
life in a small, gossipy, spiteful town, and 
the characters, all of them, including the 
dog, are alive and interesting, but it is 
clumsily put together and weakly con- 
ventional in the concluding _ portion. 
Like Mr. Tarkington himself, the book 
begins better than it holds out. This 
novel is not so much better than “The 
Gentleman From Indiana” as it should be. 
He should hire a rigorous critic to sit at 
his elbow and keep him up to his best 
work. 

In his story The Fool Errant, 
Maurice Hewlett has simply amplified 
the chivalric idea upon which his short 
story, “The Lion Chase,” was founded. 
Many think this author comes nearer 
making a fine art of fiction than any 
other living writer, but he is in danger 
of portraying the same subjects and of 
producing the same effects too often. 

It is the fashion now for characters 
in fiction to discuss art in all its forms 
of madness with more wit than people 
ever bestow upon the subject in real life. 
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This is a way the poor authors have of 
freeing their minds and justifying their 
existence. This acid is to be found in 
May Sinclair’s Divine Fire. But aside 
from the literary shop talk in this novel, 
the author has touched the heights and 
depths of inspiration. This is why parts 
of the book seem to sag so wofully. She 
goes further occasionally than she 
can carry the whole burden of human 
dross in the tale. Only the greatest 
writers among us can ever afford to in- 
terject religious spirituality in their 
books. This is why so many novelists 
have trailed off into a more convenient 
agnosticism; it does not call for such 
high imaginative powers. But we have 
a genuine revival of religious emotions 
in The Shining Ferry. The book is a 
heavenly hymnal written out in a few 
human hearts. The Secret Woman is a 
great story of the wrong kind, and it has 
a fitting background in the wild wastes 
of Dartmoor. Phillpotts would be at 
his wits’ ends if he were obliged to write 
a story and lay the scene of it in a 
healthy, good-tempered landscape. His 
people carry the sad, tragic, sullen 
hearts of the old Dartmoor tors in their 
frail human bosoms. The Garden of 
Allah is another illustration of how 
significant natural scenery may become 
in the portrayal of tragedy. The pas- 
sion-stained monk could have found no 
more fit setting for his love and remorse 
than the Great Desert, with its terrible 
loneliness, its dreadful nights and its 
burning days. Wilful, capricious, un- 
fortunate Pam is one of the living char- 
acters in this year’s fiction, so much alive 
that it should be condemned as an un- 
warrantable case of vivisection to crush 
such an attractive creature in the wheels 
of iron circumstance in order to prove 
the trite thesis that free love entails 
penalties upon the second generation. 
The Missourian is that vintage of 
manhood in the South which matured 
during the period of the Civil War. 
But the scene of his adventures is 
laid in the golden eddies left by that 
great struggle on the shores of an- 
other country. The McGowan sisters 
have written the most accurate and en- 
tertaining Colonial novel of the year, but 
the sequel of The Return, which they 
made up out of the romantic ends of cer- 
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tain social traditions, is a sort of anti- 
climax. J/sidro is an old-world epic deal- 
ing with Indian and Spanish legends in 
the West, and is a masterpiece in the 
particulars of literary style, and time-old 
spirit. 

The socio-political novel is a popular, 
but inadequate way of conveying un- 
pleasant impressions of our national life. 
Mr. Herrick wrote the most significant 
novel along this line last year, but his 
late book, Memoirs of An American Citi- 
sen, is not in so happy a vein. The 
author sees things too big, and he has 
not enough confidence in the virtue of 
the American people, which will outlast 
transient vices. 

And, finally, there are a few novels of 
homely, simple life, good to read. The 
characters are real human beings, who 
will never be known in the world of fic- 
tion because they belong to the corners 
and cross-roads of life itself. Some are 
to be found in Harben’s new story, Pole 
Baker, and Among the Little Hills, and 
especially in Sanna. 

We have never outgrown our early 
pioneer relish for the life of adventure, 
and no American novelist knows this bet- 
ter than does George Barr McCutcheon. 
He can write better stories of another 
kind, but in his last novel, Nedra, he has 
swung out more fully than-ever in the 


brisk business-like manner of expression 
which often takes the place of literary 
style in this country, and he has given us 
the kind of story Americans like, in- 
credible, daring, delightful and a little 
absurd. 
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The demand for historical literature, 
which seemed to have reached high- 
tide last year, has not yet begun 
to ebb—or, if the demand is less, 
production and supply have not yet 
heeded the changing conditions. The 
great boom given American history by 
the national pride in the outcome of the 
Spanish-American war, and the conse- 
quent elevation of our position in the 
world’s eyes, has extended still further 
to the increase of our interest in the his- 
tory of other nations. 

Still prominent among the general his- 
tory enterprises is the Cambridge Mod- 
ern History. The volume on the “Wars 
of Religion” has the characteristics of 
preceding volumes—a fine, scholarly 
catalog of events, with little sense for 
literary form or emphasis. It is learned 
and fair, but cold and unsympathetic; 
useful as an encyclopaedia, and having 
little dramatic interest. Of more service 
to the lay reader is the Historians’ His- 
tory of the World, which is a mosaic of 
bits taken from many well known his- 
torians. Tho the choice of materials 
shows a _ greater sense for literary 
than historical merit, yet, for popular 
use, that is more essential. Larned’s 
Seventy Centuries of the Life of 
Mankind, a shorter attempt to tell 
the world’s history, makes the serious 
error of a chronological arrange- 
ment regardless of the logical sequence 
of events, and he divides time into 
periods measured by the lives of great 
men—a method destructive of real his- 
torical unity. The History of All 
Nations, a carefully edited translation of 
the Allgemeine Weltgeschichte, has not 
developed far enough to be judged as a 
whole, but the first ten volumes are au- 
thoritative and a much needed guide to 
the study of ancient history. It is very 
handsomely printed and _ illustrated. 
Hill’s History of Diplomacy is a careful- 
ly written summary of European inter- 
national history. 

Two important and original contribu- 
tions to Egyptian history are made by 
Dr. Flinders Petrie’s new volume and 
Dr. Breasted’s more complete and popular 
work. Dill’s Roman Society is so inter- 
estingly written and contains so much 
that is new to the ordinary reader that it 
is reaching a remarkably wide audience. 


II§5 


Of general histories of the United 
States the year has brought forth nearly 
every kind, long or short. The most elab- 
orate undertaking is the American 
Nation Series, edited by Professor Hart. 
Ten volumes of the total twenty-eight 
have appeared, each written by a special- 
ist in the particular field treated by that 
volume. With one or two exceptions the 
writers thus far have shown’ literary 
skill as well as special study. Nearly all 
are teachers of history in some one of our 
largest universities, and as their work 
compels them to take a survey of the 
whole field of American history they 
have not exaggerated the importance of 
their own specialty in its relation to the 
whole subject. Tho the series cannot 
escape some of the limitations of the 
monographic method, yet it has already 
taken the place which it will hold for 
many years of the most important 
reference history of our country. Pro- 
fessor Channing, of Harvard, has at the 
same time issued the first volume of his 
History of the United States, which 
promised to be the most scholarly work, 
covering our whole history, produced by 
a single author. It is the ripe product 
of long and deep research, masterful in 
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scholarship, and clear and simple in its 
literary style. As a study of the growth 
of the nation, from the political, institu- 
tional, industrial and social point of 
view, it stands without a rival. Mr. 
Avery’s like attempt falls far short in 
depth of knowledge, and, while accuracy 
of detail has been secured thru several 
revisions by specialists, the emphasis is 
bad and the literary style often stilted. 
There is no effort to settle controverted 
points, all positions being stated and 
none chosen. Of shorter attempts 
to tell our nation’s story that of E. E. 
Sparks is of the great- 
est value. It is chief- 
ly a study of the west- 
ward movement, the 
increase of the senti- 

ment of union, and the 

material growth of the 

nation. Thorpe’s Con- 

stitutional History ex- 

hibits an immense 

amount of learning on ~ 
that subject, ill ar- 

ranged and almost de- 

void of historical 

sequence. 

One of the most 
notable facts about the 
publication of Ameri- 
can historical _ litera- 
ture is the printing of 
original documents 
and the reprinting of 
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Northwestern wilderness about Lake 
Michigan and the upper Mississippi. 
Most interesting of all the reprints, per- 
haps, is Olmsted’s A Journey to the 
Seaboard Slave States, the most faith- 
ful picture of the worst side of the South 
in slavery days (1852-3). It still has a 
value in the study of the great problem 
of our time, and for h‘storical purposes is 
invaluable. 

Besides the general histories of the 
United States and reprints of documents, 
there has been some very valuable work 
upon limited periods and phases of our 


history. The fifth 
volume of Rhodes’s 
monumental w or k, 


History of the United 
States from 1850, has 
all the thoroness of 
scholarship and excel- 
lence of literary ex- 
ecution that has 
marked the earlier 
volumes. In this 
volume closes the story 
of the Civil War, and 
this masterful accom- 
plishment entitles Mr. 
Rhodes to the first 
place among American 
historians. The minds 
of the most competent 
critics are made up,and 
difficult, indeed, will it 
be for any future his- 





valuable Americana. torian to displace Mr. 
The Blair & Roberts Eerbert Paul, Author of “A History of >| ; é : fi : 
1e Blair obertson Modern England.” Rhodes—certainly in 
translations and re- his own field. The 
prints of documents relating to the other histories of special subjects are 


Philippine Islands, and lord's new edi- 
tion of the Journals of the Continental 
Congress are fine examples. Six or eight 
volumes more of Thwaites’s Early West- 
ern Travels have appeared during the 
year, and they continue to furnish the 
most vivid accounts of Western social 
and economic conditions before 1850. 
The Trail-Marker’s Series offers in cheap 
form good and well-edited contemporary 
accounts of heroic first explorers of the 
interior of our continent. A fine reprint 


of Lahontan’s New Voyages to North 
America, edited by Thwaites, makes gen- 
erally available the most entertaining and 
instructive—in 
early 


many respects—of the 


accounts of the Canadian and 


more modest in their character. Mr. 
Lowery has added another scholarly 
work to his studies in Spanish coloniza- 
tion by the publication of his Spanish 


Settlements: Florida. A worthy place 
among these special studies is held 


by Friedenwald’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which is a_ careful and 
deep study of the evolution, of the spirit 
that produced that famous document. 
(ther studies of this character are the 
biographies of eminent Americans. 
Miegs’s Life of Benton is, perhaps, the 
best of these, written by a student for 
students. Clay, as a statesman and country 
gentleman of impulsive and chivalrous 
Kentucky, is studied by Mr. Rogers in 
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an interesting way, but lacking in dra- 
matic arrangement and wanting in pains- 
taking accuracy of statement. A charming 
work, which should be read by every 
Northern man who finds himself intol- 
erant of Southern heroes is Recollec- 
tions and Letters of General Robert E. 
Lee, by his son, R. E. Lee. Barrett’s 
Lincoln is the last of four lives of the 
great President written by the same 
author, and shows calmer judgment than 
those written as campaign documents or 
the one issued after Lincoln’s death. 
England’s history in recent years has 
been interestingly written by both Her- 
bert Paul and Sir Spencer Walpole. The 
former, beginning with 1846, with the 
triumph of free trade, gives a brilliant 
review, tinged with the convictions of a 
pronounced free-trader, a liberal in poli- 
tics, and an opponent of the Church of 
England. Walpole’s work is diffuse and 
wordy, but interesting and useful, show- 
ing wide use of the original sources. His 
personal experience in administration 


lends to the book the charm of intimate. 


knowledge as to much that is_ told. 
Trevelyan’s England Under the Stuarts 
is one of the best pieces of _his- 
torical writing that has appeared in re- 
cent years. The younger Trevelyan is 
evidently a chip of the old block. Mc- 
Kechnie’s very readable book on the 
Magna Carta is not so much a history 
as a commentary from the point of view 
of a constitutional lawyer. In biographi- 
cal work in the English field there is at 
least one notable contribution, Frederic 
Harrison’s Life of Chatham. 
as 
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Macmillan. $1.50. 

Poverty. By Robert Hunter. 
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Social and industrial subjects come in 
for a greater contribution even than that 
of last year; and the character of the 
contribution is on the whole higher. The 
public is concerning itself increasingly 
with these subjects, and an army of writ- 
ers is busily engaged in supplying the 
growing demand for books. We can 
mention only a part of the year’s publi- 
cations. 

Under General Sociology we have 
Dr. Ross's brilliant but somewhat capri- 
cious Foundations of Sociology, which 
will doubtless take high rank as an in- 
quiry into the nature and scope of the 
science, and a criticism of much that has 
heretofore been laid down as sociological 
truth. Dealey and Ward’s volume is a 
popularization of the matter in Dr. 
Ward’s great work on Pure Sociology, 
which appeared two seasons ago. The 
abridgement has been excellently done. 
Dr. Blackmar’s contribution is arranged 
in the form of a working manual for 


students. It is comprehensive in scope, 
is written in simple and direct diction, 


Whelpley. 
Edited by C. 


Waldo 


United States. 
$2.50. 
By Charles 
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Longmans. 
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and the arrangement of its parts is se- 
quential and orderly. Professor Small’s 
General Sociology, just received, is a 
work of such importance that .we shall 
be compelled to review it at length in a 
few weeks. 

There are several important numbers 
in the class of what may be called Socio- 
logical Studies. Professor Howard’s 
History of Matrimonial Institutions is a 
scholarly and profound inquiry into the 
various forms of marriage, and their en- 
vironing social conditions. Chadwick’s 
Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions is 
another notable work. Mr. Hobhouse’s 
inquiry into the apparent reaction from 
democracy has attracted great attention 
in America, as well as in England. Mr. 
Wells reaches probably his highest work 
as a theorist on the future state in his 
A Modern Utopia. Mr. Rowntree treats 
of the evil of betting in the thoro and 
dispassionate manner he has employed in 
his other studies. London’s War of the 
Classes develops the Socialist attitude on 
modern social antagonisms in his char- 
acteristically forcible and striking style, 
while Professor Minsterberg gives him- 
self free rein in a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the American people, especially 
as compared with the German. 

Under Economic Studies (tho the di- 
viding line between this and the previous 
class is often difficult to fix), we have 
Mr. Hunter’s remarkable volume on 
poverty in the United States, and a long 
list of other entries, many of them of 
marked excellence. The most approved 
methods of organized charity are ex- 
plained and discussed by Dr. Devine, the 
head of the Associated Charities in New 
York in The Principles of Relief, and by 
a group of experts in Modern Methods 
of Charity, both valuable aids to the 
philanthropist. Dr. Ripley has collected 
a number of monographs on particular 
trusts, pools and corporations, and has 
built up a book of very considerable 
value. Miss Coman supplies an old want 
by her Jndustrial History of the United 
States, a carefully executed work, packed 
with information. The Adams-Summer 
volume on Labor Problems is compre- 
hensive in scope and thoro in treatment, 
and will be found indispensable to all 
students of industrial questions. The 
negro is discussed from a moderate 
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Southern standpoint by Mr. Page, while 
the immigration problem claims two not- 
able entries. Dr. Howe, in a spirited and 


striking description of the American 
city, interprets its myriad phases from 
the economic standpoint. The increas- 
ing interest in railway regulation is in- 
dicated by two notable contributions. 
Dr. Meyer’s work reveals a marked re- 
action toward the more individualistic at- 
titude, and maintains that any phase of 
Government regulation of railways is 
unwise. Professor Haines takes a more 
progressive view. The substance of this 
book was delivered last April and May 
in twelve lectures before the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law. A critical atti- 
tude toward State regulation is evident 
thruout, but it is conceded that Federal 
regulation of some sort may be bene- 
ficial. 
; ed 


Religion 


Die Quellen des Lebens Jesus. By Paul Wernle. 
Jesus, by Wilhelm Bousset. Paulus, by William 
rede. Halle: Gebauer-Schwetschke. Each, 40 pf. 

The Beginnings of Christianity. By Paul Wernle. 
Putnam. $2.50. 

Christian Life in the Primitive Church. By Ernst 
von Dobschiitz. Putnam. $2.50. 

Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Cen 
turies. By Adolf Harnack. Putnam. 2 vols. 
$2.50 each. 

The Religion of the New Testament. By. Bernhard 
Weiss. Funk. $2.00. 

Messianic Hope in the New Testament. By Shailer 
Mathews. University of Chicago. $2.50. 

The Eschatology of Jesus. By Lewis A. Muirhead. 
Armstrong. $1.75. 

St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things. By H. 
A. A. Kennedy. Armstrong. $2.25. 

Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers. By F. C. 
Porter. Scribner. $1.25. 

Jesus and the Prophets. By Charles S. Macfarland. 
Putnam. $1.50. 

Who Then Is This? By Harris G. Hale. Pilgrim 
Press. $1.25. 

The Witness to the Influence of Christ. By W. RB. 
Carpenter. Houghton. $1.10. 

Christ. By S. _D. McConnell. Macmillan. $1.25. 

The Story of St. Paul. By B. W. Bacon. Hough- 


ton. 1.50. 
The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia. By W. 
. Ramsay. Armstrong. $3.50. 

Bible Problems. By T. C. Cheyne. Putnam. $1.50. 

The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. By William San- 
day. Scribner. $1.75. 

A Commentary on Amos and Hosea. By W. R. Har- 
per. Scribner. $3.00. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. The 
Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By W. 
R. Harper. University of Chicago. $1.00 each. 

Early Hebrew Story. By John P. Peters. Putnam 


$1.25. 
The Religion of Israel. By R. L. Ottley. Macmil- 


lan. $1.00. . 

The Jewish Encyclopaedia. Vols. IX, X, XI. Funk. 
$6.00 each, _ = 

Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. By F. M. 


Davenport. Macmillan. 1.50. 

The Gospel and the Church. By Alfred Loisy. 
Scribner. $1.00. 

The Freedom of Authority. By J]. MacBride Ster- 
rett. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The Church and Its Organization, in Primitive Times 
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and Catholic Times. Long- 
mans. $3.50. 

Die sehpetene des Lantesipe Philipp von Hessen. 
B illiam Walter Rockwell. Marburg: N. G. 
Elwert. Seven marks. 

John Knox and ow 0s eatamecnaaans 
Longmans. $3. 

John Knox: His Ydeas and Ideals. 
Armstrong. $1.00. 

John Knox. By Henry Cowan. 

The Li eee Century New 


By Walter Lowrie. 


By Andrew Lang. 
By James Stalker. 


Putnam. $1.35. 

Testament. Revell. 

letiinaiion to the Bible for Teachers of Children. 
By Georgia eee! Chamberlain. University of 
Chicago. $1.0 

How to Conduct a : Sundes School. 


rance. Revell. $1.25 
The a of Life. By Ernst Haeckel. 

1.50. 
Ideals of Science and Faith. Longmans. $1.60. 
De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. Putnam. $1.25 


From Epicurus to Christ. By Wm. DeWitt Hyde. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


No one who considers fairly the output 
of religious books of the past twelve 


By Marion Law- 


Harper. 


Arabe Veillant le Corps de Son Ami—Fortuny. 
1905, by The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Copyright, 


months can doubt the fruitfulness of the 


critical and historical method. The time 
has gone by when treatises on Biblical 
and religious subjects can be sneered at 

“Sunday School literature,” and the 
sarcasm of George Eliot in her treatment 
of “Evangelical Teaching: Dr. Cum- 
ming” would be very unjust if applied to 
the theological productions of the past 
year. Instead of the “unscrupulosity of 
statement” and the “alliance between in- 
tellectual and moral perversion” with 
which the keen essayist treated the evan- 
gelical preacher to an unmerciful flaying, 
we have today in the religious writers 
whose works secure most consideration 
thoroness of research, carefulness of 
statement, and real grip of vital questions 
in religious history and in the religious 
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life of the present. Perhaps nothing in 
English equals the very remarkable 
series of Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher, popular treatises based on the 
historical method, which have been ap- 
pearing in German. Brief and clear, of 
abundant mastery of the facts of the sub- 
ject, full of sharp formulas and illumi- 
nating criticism, such works as Wernle’s 
Introduction to the Gospels, Bousset’s 
sketch of the Life and Work of Jesus, 
and Wrede’s essay on Paul, are as illu- 
minating and helpful presentations of the 
results of scholarly Biblical research as 
haveever been made. They have had large 
sale in. Germany and are exceedingly 


From Sturgis’s “Appreciation of Pictures.” 


cheap, costing in America only about ten 
cents a volume. Unfortunately they 
have not been translated, but works of the 
same critical skill and insight are avail- 
able in English in the translations of 
Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity and 
Von Dobschiitz’s Christian Life in the 
Primitive Church. The former is taking 
its place as a standard work on the rise 
of Christianity, and the latter is interest- 
ing as a study in the neglected field of 
early Christian morals. Prof. James 
Moffatt has completed his translation of 
Harnack’s Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christentums, which, since its appear- 
ance in 1902, has won recognition as a 
standard and authoritative work on the 
missionary character and missionary 
efforts of Christianity to the time of 
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Constantine. It is an indispensable work 
of reference as to Christian activities in 
that period. 

Dr. Weiss’s Religion of the New Testa- 
ment is from an older generation of the 
German theological faculties, and will 
not be found so illuminating. 

One of the sure results of historical 
criticism is the recognition of the large 
place which apocalyptical and eschato- 
logical ideas held in the thought of Jesus 
and his apostles. A very able treatment 
of this theme, conservative in spirit, yet 
thoro in research, is Professor Shailer 
Mathew’s Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament. Two Scotch scholars, ap- 
parently without pre-arrangement, di- 
vided the subject, Mr. Muirhead writing 
on the Eschatology of Jesus, and Pro- 
fessor Kennedy on St. Paul’s Conceptions 
of the Last Things. Both works are of 
high merit, the latter securing for its 
author his transfer from a manse in Cal- 
landar, Scotland, to a theological chair in 
Toronto. 

Professor Porter’s “Messages of the 
Apocalyptical Writers borders on the 
same fascinating and important topic of 
Jewish and Christian population on the 
future, and is, perhaps, the best intro- 
duction to the study of Daniel and 
Revelation available. 

A further enlightening contribution to 
the study of the life of Christ is found in 
Dr. Macfarland’s Jesus and the Prophets, 
a careful and scholarly examination of 
the relation of Jesus to Old Testament 
prophecy, and an endeavor to distinguish 
between Christ’s own use of the prophets 
and that of the evangelists. Mr. Hale’s 
endeavor to set forth the mind and spirit 
of Jesus is on many pages suggestive, 
and Dr. Carpenter's Witness to the In- 
fAuence of Christ exhibits his well-known 
versatility and literary skill. The Rev. 
S. D. McConnell interprets Jesus as a 
teacher of the dogma of conditional im- 
mortality. 

For many years the relation of the 
Acts of the Apostles to the Epistles of 
Paul has perplexed New Testament 
scholars. Professor Bacon’s Story of St. 
Paul is the clearest and ablest presenta- 
tion of this subject yet made by an 

American. Professor Ramsay endeavors 


to throw light on the Letters to the Seven 
Churches of Asia by consideration of 
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political and social conditions in Asia 
Minor at the time of the writing of the 
book of Revelation. Some of his inter- 
pretations may be questioned, but the 
wealth of information and fact makes 
his book valuable for reference. Canon 
Cheyne’s Bible Problems seeks to prove 
that the accounts of the Virgin Birth, the 
Descent into Hell, and the Resurrection 
and Ascension of Jesus had their origin 
in Babylonian myths. 

The authenticity of the Fourth Gospel 
has been very ably and earnestly de- 
fended by the learned and distinguished 
Oxford Professor, William Sanday, un- 
der the title The Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel. Stress is laid upon the internal 
argument for the authenticity. 

If one may judge from the books is- 
sued, the center of interest is passing 
from the Old Testament to the New. The 
contributions to the Old Testament study 
are not as numerous as a few years ago, 
while the number of books on the New 
Testament has increased largely. How- 
ever, President Harper’s Amos and 
Hosea fully sustains the reputation of 
American Old Testament scholarship, 
and are the best and fullest exposition of 
those most important prophets. The 
same author’s Priestly Element in the 
Old Testament and Prophetic Element in 
the Old Testament are also valuable. 
Wealth of archeological information 
lends special value to Dr. Peter’s schol- 
arly Early Hebrew Story, an examina- 
tion of the narrative portions of the Hex- 
ateuch. Ottley’s Religion of Israel is a 
compact, semi-popular account of the de- 
velopment of Hebrew religion, as under- 
stood by a cautious and moderate critic. 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, of which three 
volumes have appeared during the year, 
has many articles on subjects connected 
with the Old Testament, written by com- 
petent scholars and in a scientific and 
catholic spirit. 

The important discussion called out by 
Harnack’s “What is Christianity” has 
been continued in Loisy’s Gospel and the 
Church, a very searching critique of 
Harnack from the brave leader of the 
French liberal Catholics, and also in Ster- 
rett’s Freedom of Authority, a criticism 
of both Loisy and Harnack from the 
point of view of a Hegelian and Broad 
Churchman. The method of organiza- 











tion in early Christianity receives the 
most searching examination in recent 
years in Lowrie’s The Church and Its 
Organisation in Primitive and Catholic 
Times. 

Among biographies of religious lead- 
ers international recognition has been 
given to Rockwell’s work on the bigamy 
of Philip of Hesse. A German treatise 
of formidable size, yet written by a 
young American scholar, it has beer: 
hailed in Germany as shedding new light 
on the character of Luther. 

In Philosophy, the materialistic monism 
of Haeckel has had further vigorously 
combative announcement in his Wonders 
of Life, an answer to 
criticisms and _ replies 
on the widely read 
“Riddle of the Uni- 
verse.” On the other 
hand, in J/deals of 
Science and Faith six 
eminent scientists and 
four leading  theolo- 
gians seek to show that 
the antagonisms _ be- 
tween science and re- 
ligion have been great- 
lv exaggerated. The 
trend of current fee'- 
ing is more with Sir 
Oliver Lodge and 
these essays than with 
the aged Haeckel. Os- 
car Wilde’s De Pro- 
fundis is one of the 
saddest, most terrible, 


yet most fascinating SIR E, BURNE-JONES. 


books of recent times, 

a philosophy of suffering in the form of 
a confession. The ethical principles of 
antiquity, their modern modifications, 
and their relation to the moral teachings 
of Christianity are handled in untechnical 
language by President Hyde in From 
Epicurus to Christ. 


as 
Music and Art 


Grove's Dictionary of Music. Vol. I. Edited by J. 
Fuller Maitland. Macmillan. $5.00. 
Theodore Thomas, A Musical Autobiography. 2 vols. 

McClurg. $6.00. 

Beethoven and His Forerunners. By D. G. Mason 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

The Art of the Musician. By Henry G. Hanchett. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

The Story of the Violin. By Paul Stoeving. The 
Story of the Harp. By W. H. Grattan Floo:l. 
Scribners. $1.25 each. 

The Study of the History of Music. By Edward 
Dickinson. Scribners. $2.50, 
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Bryan’s Setonets of Painters and Engravers. Vol. 
Macmillan. $6.00. 

The Library of Art. Medieval Art, by W. R. Leth- 
aby; Verrocchio, by Maud Cruttwell; Albrecht 
Durer, by Sturge gig Giotto, , Basil 
de Selincourt; Vonenatte, 4 M. Sturge Hender- 
son; Pisanello, by G. ill. Scribners. $2.00 

kek Diitetnbin: By G. B-J. Macmillan. ‘$6.00. 

G. F. Watts. Reminiscences. By Mrs. Russell Bar- 
rington. Macmillan. $5.00. 

Old Masters and New. By Kenyon Cox. Fox, Duf- 
field. $1.50. ‘ 

The Appreciation of Pictures. By Russell Sturgis. 
Baker & Taylor. $1.50. 

The past season’s books on music, 
painting, sculpture, and on their eminent 
practicers, surpass those of any pre- 
ceding year. Only the barest mention of 
the best can be attempted in the space at 
our disposal. 

Among those concerned with the “no- 
blest of the arts” the 
most important is the 
first of five volumes of 
a revised and enlarged 
reissue of Sir George 
Grove’s monumental 
Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians. This 
is practically a new 
work (twenty-five 
years have passed 
since the original edi- 
tion was published), 
ably and _ judiciously 
edited, and it promises 
to be an indispensable 
compendium for those 
who are genuinely in- 
terested in music or in 
music-makers. The 
Musical Autobio g- 
raphy of the late 
Theodore Thomas is 
a fascinating record of 
a noble life. It is accompanied by 1,200 
of the great conductor’s programs, a col- 
lection of the highest value for its indica- 
tion of the development of musical taste 
and appreciation in America. 

Dr. Williamson’s revision of Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
now concluded with the fifth volume, 
gives to the world another great and in- 
valuable work of historical narrative and 
critical comment, ranking in its field with 
Grove in the field of music. The new is- 
sues in that excellent set of monographs, 
“The Library of Art,” are notable for a 
free exercise of individuality by the con- 
tributors that makes each of the volumes 
a sympathetic interpretation of the 
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work of the artist discussed. The 
memorials of Edward Burne-Jones by his 
widow, while making no pretense to a 
critical knowledge of art, give a remark- 
ably clear and sympathetic account of the 
emotional life of Burne-Jones, Morris 
and others of their set, out of which their 
art sprang. Mrs. Barrington’s personal 
reminiscences of G. F. Watts constitute 
the most important book about that 
painter yet published, giving an intimate 
portrait of the man and some account of 
the development of his art. For incisive 
analysis and illuminative appreciation 
Mr. Cox’s little book of essays, Old Mas- 
ters and New, is the most significant and 
the most valuable work in art criticism 
pure and simple issued in many a long 
day. Every lover of art should have it. 
Mr. Sturgis’s Appreciation of Sculpture 
is a good, helpful and instructive book by 
an authority whose long and careful 
study of the arts has equipped him with 
a wealth of knowledge. 


a 
Poetry, Biography and Criticism 
Poems of Swinburne. Harper. 12 vols. $6.00. 


Byron’s Complete Poetical Works. Houghton. $3.00 
The — David. By Stephen Phillips. Macmillan. 
"the Wolf. A Tragedy. 


By George Cabot Lodge. 


By Percy Mackaye. 


$1. 
Fenris, 
Macmillan. 
Cain. A Drama. 
ton. $1.00. 
Love maa 
iste 
Music ond Other Poems. By Henry VanDyke. Scrib- 


Hough- 
By Frederic Laurence Knowles. 
ner. $1.0 


Emile Zola. By E. A. 
Honore de Balzac. By 


Lane. $3.5 


Vizetelly. 
Sandars. 


Mary F. “Dodd. 


$3.00. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. By James Douglas. Lane. 


3-50. 

An Irishman’s Story. By Justin McCarthy. Macmil 
lan. $2.50. 

Autobiography of Moncure Daniel Conway. 
ton. 2 vols. $6.00. 

Autobiography of Andrew D. White. Century. $7.50. 

Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton. Longmans. 
2 vols. $9.00. 

Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Elliot 

oughton. 2 vols. $4.00. 

Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of J. H. Short- 

house, Edited by his Wife. Macmillan. 2 vols. 


Works of Emerson. Coutenery Edition. 
12 vols. $1. 3 each 
y George Saintsbury. 


Houg)h- 
Norton. 


$4.50. 
Complete 
oughton. 
A History of Criticism. 
Dodd. 3 vols. $3.50 each 
The Library of Literary Criticism of English and 
American Authors. Edited by Chas. Wells 
Moulton. Buffalo: Moulton. 8 vols. $5.00 each. 


Shakespearean Tragedy. By A. C. Bradley. Mac- 

millan. $3.25. 

Shelburne Essays. Second and Third Series. By P. 
ore. Putnam. $1.25 eac 

Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects. By S. H. 

Butcher. Macmillan. 

Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakes- 

eare. By Lewis Campbell. ‘gounes. 

English Men of Letters. Sidney —_, G. W. 
E. Russell. Adam Smith, by Ww. Hirst. 
Thomas Moore, by Stephen’ P.M. William H. 
Prescott, by "Harr Thurston Peck. William 
Cullen Bryant, by A. Bradley. Hobbes, by 
Leslie Stephen. Edward FitzGerald, by A. C. 

Benson. Macmillan. 75c. each. 
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The year’s crop of memorable verse 
has been unusually small—so much so as 
hardly to deserve a place by itself. If 
we omit the complete uniform edition of 
Swinburne in twelve volumes, with a 
dedicatory letter to Mr. Watts-Dunton 
at its head, and Paul E. More’s well- 
edited volume of Byron’s poems, there 
remains little or nothing of first 
rate importance or of any great prom- 
ise. Even Mr. Phillips, from whom 
something at least poetical may be ex- 
pected annually, has proved a _ good 
deal of a disappointment this last sea- 
son. Not that his Sin of David is with- 
out its splendid romantic passages; but 
its dramatic shortcomings are singularly 
conspicuous, as also the peculiar flat- 
nesses into which he falls when he at- 
tempts, as apparently he often does, to 
chasten his romantic proclivities by a 
sort of classical discipline or regimen. 
With this exception the brief impulse to- 
ward a classic reaction, which, tho slight, 
was still perceptible a year ago, seems to 
have ceased; and if anything, the pendu- 
lum appears to incline to the opposite 
extreme. Mr. Mackay’s Fenris, the Wolf, 
and Mr. Lodge’s Cain both belong to the 
category of barbaric; the former by its 
subject and treatment, and the latter by 
its general spirit. There is some good, 
if rather grandiloquent, verse in these 
productions, which, together with a fer- 
ment of spirit, and a bewilderment of 
moral ideas, justly entitles them to the 
designation. "Amid lighter and less preten- 
tious verse may be mentioned, with re- 
gret for the untimely loss of its 
author, Mr. Knowles’s Love Triumphant. 
When it comes to the expression of 
thought, however, for our own day, 
there is something lacking. In spite of 
his popularity even Dr. VanDyke, who 
attempts to supply our want of a reflect- 
ive poet, leaves much to be desired in 
depth and significance. 

Of books about books and the makers 
of books, on the other hand, there is no 
lack. Indeed, the kind of literary criti- 
cism and biography, which is not itself 
literature, is so rapidly on the increase 
that it seems as though its subjects must 
soon be exhausted at the present rate of 
original production. 


Mr. Vizetelly’s biography 
possesses little critical 


of Zola 
value; prob- 
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ably the time has not yet come 
for a just estimate of Zola. But it 
has the merit of being written by Zola’s 
English press agent and translator, a 
personal acquaintance of the author’s 
besides; and tho wanting in concision 
and proportion, is likely for some time 
to be an authoritative source for the 
facts of the novelist’s life. Miss Sandars, 
too, is the first to publish in English 
anything like a consecutive and reason- 
ably complete biography of Balzac. She 
is unfortunate in writing at the height of 
a reaction in favor of her subject, par- 
ticularly as she herself is very much 
under the dominance of the great atti- 
tudinarian, so that she occasionally fails 
to distinguish the man from the pose, as 
is not too inexcusable in the case of one 
who hoaxed himself quite as often as 
others. In default of any collection 
of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s writings, Mr. 
Douglas’s account of that critic and his 
work ought to be reckoned in with these 
other volumes under the head of useful 
literary information. Mr. Douglas writes 
in a vein of obsequious laudation, which 
would be disgraceful if it were not 
merely silly; but his book is valuable, 
nevertheless, as containing selections 
and extracts from much of Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s best criticism not generally ac- 
cessible elsewhere. 

In the nature of a mean between his- 
tory and criticism, sharing to some. ex- 
tent in the nature of one and the manner 
of the other, and supplying material in- 
differently to both, should be mentioned 
here the autobiographies, memoirs, let- 
ters, and the like, which have recently 
been rising in shoals on every quarter. 
If the Academy's classification of the 
genre into autobiography and ought-not- 
to-biography is to be sustained, a great 
many of these productions may be light- 
ly dismissed as belonging altogether to 
the latter class. Most of the remainder 
are more or less journalistic or anecdotal 
in their appeal, sketches of men, man- 
ners and incidents, like those of Mon- 
cure Conway and Justin McCarthy, to 
be taken up later, in part, perhaps, 
into our social histories. Of those 
the letters of J. H. Shorthouse, the 
author of “John Inglesant,” form one 
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of the most significant collections to the 
student of the individual, probably by 
reason of his limitations fully as much 
as his achievement. 

It is a striking illustration of the elas- 
ticity of the term, criticism, that it should 
seem as capable of including the Centenary 
Edition of Emerson, which is certainly 
criticism of the broadest sort, and, per- 
haps, of the best sort, too, in dealing 
directly in life without the intervention 
of books, as Professor Saintsbury’s 
History of Criticism, which, in spite of its 
author’s rather slap-dash fashion, is on 
the whole a valuable, even an indispen- 
sible compendium for students of that 
very special criticism which is concerned 
with books almost exclusively, while 
the Library of Literary Criticism illus- 
trates the same subject for the general 
and less technical reader. Professor 
Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, an in- 
teresting discussion of the four great 
plays, “Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Lear” and 
Macbeth,” is the best piece of Shakes- 
pearean criticism published for some 
time. Professor Bradley’s general man- 
ner and principles of criticism are Aris- 
totelian. He criticises from the crafts- 
man’s point of view; and in the first part 
of his work, in which he writes of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic conceptions and 
construction, he is largely indebted to 
Aristotle for his ideas. But his criticism, 
for all its formality and tendency to rea- 
son about a play as though it were fact, 
not fancy, is thoroly sound and serious. 
Between these two poles, as effecting a 
sort of compromise between them by 
turning a fresh stream of life upon liter- 
ature, and a fresh current of ideas upon 
life, should be set the second and third 
series of Mr. More’s Shelburne Essays, 
among which the Lafcadio Hearn and 
the Sainte-Beuve are, perhaps, the most 
remarkable for the depth and penetra- 
tion of their analysis. Nor should men- 
tion fail of what seems something like a 
reviving interest in classical criticism in 
the publication of Professor Campbell’s 
Tragic Drama, a sort of transcription 
from the writer’s note-books, but not 
wanting in suggestion, and Professor 
Butcher’s very readable Harvard Lec- 
tures on Greck Subjects. 








Revision of the Copyright Laws 


BY HERBERT PUTNAM, LITT.D. 


Librarian of Congress. 


New York two remarkable con- 

ferences. Their intent was to 
consider the imperfections of our present 
copyright laws; and they were composed 
of representatives of various interests 
supposed to be affected by them. That 
the laws as they stand are imperfect is 
admitted. They are not a modern crea- 
tion based upon a deliberate and scien- 
tific consideration of modern conditions ; 
but in large part merely accretions upon 
the original act of 1790. This act, passed 
by the first Congress “for the encourage- 
ment of learning,” took account of the 
statutory law of England and of particular 
enactments passed in most of the colonies. 
It specified as the subject matter of copy- 
right only “maps, charts and _ books.” 
It was later extended by the inclusion: 
In 1802, of designs, engravings, etchings 


ea HERE have recently been held in 


and other prints; in 1831, of music; in 
1856, of dramatic compositions ; in 1865, 
of photographs; in 1870, of “paintings, 
drawings, chromos, statuary, and models 
or designs intended to be perfected as 


works of the fine arts.” The act of 1870. 
in transferring the copyright business to 
the Library of Congress, provided for 
certain formalities not theretofore pre- 
scribed. but the statutes of 1873, tho 
nominally revisions, were, as regards 
copyright, in effect but a reiteration of 
existing law. The act of 1891 extended 
the privilege within certain limitations to 
foreign authors. Certain other acts af- 
fected the term, providing for renewals, 
and certain others have contained modi- 
fications and additional special pro- 
visions. The need of these is evidenced 
by no less than twelve amendatory acts 
since the revised statutes of 1873, and 
by no less than five bills pending last 
March, proposing further amendment. 
The result of incessant amendment in- 
stead of radical revision has been to in 
troduce into the laws textual contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies which have per- 
plexed author, publisher their legal 
counsel and the courts, and have greatly 
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, tions in various subsidiary forms. 


embarrassed the administration of the 
Copyright Office itself. The replace- 
ment of the existing laws by one general 
copyright statute and the incorporation 
into this of provisions to meet modern 
conditions has been a recognized neces- 
sity. A commission to consider revision 
has been urged upon Congress, but Con- 
gress from its experience with other 
commissions has been reluctant to create 
a new one for this purpose. In its stead 
there was suggested an endeavor to se- 
cure an agreement by the various inter- 
ests practically concerned in a revision 
of the law, and it was with this endeavor 
in view that the two conferences referred 
to were called together. 

They were called by the Copyright Of- 
fice, whose first decision had to be as to 
the organizations which should be se- 
lected to participate as having “practical 
concern” in the project. The Confer- 
ence was to be limited to these, for its 
purpose was not an ideal perfection, but 
an amelioration. Any changes agreed 
upon to be necessary were to consider 
principle, especially principle as em- 
bodied in foreign legislation, but it had 
to recognize the limitation of expediency 
as embodied in the policy of our own ex- 
isting law, and also the practicable as em- 
bodied in the recognized disposition of 
Congress and of our public. 

In such a conference abroad the par- 
ticipation would be apt to be limited to 
authors and publishers, but with us it 
had properly to include all creators of 
artistic as well as literary property, and 
those concerned not merely with the pub- 
lication of the original, but all reproduc- 
There 
was an attempt also to secure an expres- 
sion from the general public thru the 
National Educational Association and the 
American Library Association, and the 
counsel-of the Bar in the American Bar 
Association. The resulting list included 
no less than twenty-seven organizations, 
and it was so notable in the scope of 
these, the variety of their interests and 
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the character of their representatives 
that it alone furnished the best prospect 
of success. It comprised, for example, in 
addition to the three organizations men- 
tioned above: 
The Authors: 

The American (Authors’) Copyright 
League (represented by Messrs. R. 
R. Bowker, vice-president, and 
Robert Underwood Johnson, secre- 
tary). 

The National Institute of Arts and 
Letters (represented by Messrs. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
Brander Matthews). 


The Dramatists: 


The American Dramatists’ Club 
(represented by Messrs. Bronson 
Howard and Joseph I. C. Clarke). 

The Composers: 

The Manuscript Society (represented 
by Mr. F. L. Sealy and Miss Laura 
Sedgwick Collins). 

The Artists: 

The National Academy of Design 
(represented by Frank D. Millet). 

The Society of American Artists 
(represented by John La Farge and 
John W. Alexander). 

The Sculptors: 

The National Sculpture Society 
(represented by Karl Bitter). 

The Architects: 

American Institute of Architects, and 
the Architectural League of Amer- 
ica. 

The Publishers: 
American Publishers’ 
League (represented 
Appleton, Putman, 
their counsel). 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

The Periodical Publishers’ Association 
of America. 

The Association of 
rectory Publishers. 

The International 
sociation. 

The Music Publishers’ Association of 
the United States. 

The Photographers’ Copyright League. 

The National Association of Photo- 
Engravers. 

The Print Publishers’ Association. 


Copyright 
by Messrs. 
Scribner and 


American Di- 
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The Lithographers: 


The Reproductive 
League. 
The Printers: 

The United Typothetz of America. 
The Typographers: 

The International 

Union. 

Even the theater managers were 
represented at their request for the pur- 
pose of submitting a particular sugges- 
tion. 

A representative of the Treasury De- 
partment was present thruout to decide 
as to the practice of the department in the 
important matter of importations. 

The American Bar Association ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting now of 
three members of the Bar who have given 
special attention to copyright and who 
both participated and are prepared to lend 
criticism and counsel. Additional criti- 
cism from the legal standpoint has been 
secured in an informal way from several 
other members of the Bar _ specially 
versed in copyright law and experienced 
in copyright legislation. Beyond all of 
these there will be available the criticism 
and revising judgment, from the legal 
standpoint, of the Department of Justice 
itself, which has had proposed provisions 
under consideration and the proceedings 
of the Conference under observation. 

The conferences were therefore re- 
markable, first, for the variety and 
character of the participants. (The 
total number of delegates, including those 
from the Government, the Librarian of 
Congress, the Register of Copyrights, 
etc., reached nearly sixty). No such con- 
geries of interest, of opinion and of 
judgment have ever been secured to con- 
sider a copyright law for the United 
States. But they were additionally re- 
markable for the character of the pro- 
ceedings themselves. During three days 
in June last and four days in November 
the delegates sat practically without in— 
terruption, submitting their suggestions 
and discussing proposed provisions. 
With the stenographic record of the first 
session in June and other accumulated 
data, including additional suggestions in 
writing from the same sources, various 
particular suggestions from _ other 
sources, its knowledge of existing legisla- 
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tion abroad, and the experience ac- 
cumulated in its administration of the 
present laws, the Copyright Office drafted 
a statement for consideration at the 
second session of the Conference held in 
November. For convenience in discus- 
sion it took the form of a bill, which in- 
cluded no less than 15,000 words. Dur- 
ing the four days of the second session, 
this was gone over section by section. A 
new draft is now being drawn which will 
in turn be submitted for criticism and 
suggestion and final discussion at a third 
session, to be held in Washington after 
the opening of Congress. 

The limitations, as well as the oppor- 
tunities of the Conference were indicated 
in the opening remarks of the chairman 
(the Librarian of Congress) at the first 
session : 

“The origin, the occasion, and the purpose 
of this conference are indicated in the call. 
The origin is a general agreement that our 
present copyright laws are defective in defini- 
tion and imperfect, and perhaps inconsistent in 
expression. The occasion is an intimation 
from the Senate Committee on Patents that at 
the coming session of Congress the committee 
proposes to submit a bill for a codification of 
these laws. Such a bill would naturally be 


drafted in the Copyright Office. If so, it would 


be the desire of the Copyright Office to have 
upon it the criticism of the various interests 
concerned with copyright protection. But the 
Office sees in it also an opportunity to submit 
to Congress in a systematic and orderly way 
various suggestions for the perfection of the 
laws where it is claimed they are now unjust 
or defective, and this conference is to give ex- 
pression to these suggestions. Such of them 
as survive discussion will be noted for the at- 
tention of Congress in connection with such a 
codification. We invite them. We shall try 
to secure fair consideration for any of them 
that seem obviously just or to be supported 
by a considerable opinion. But we would not 
have our abilities in the matter nor the abili- 
ties of this conference overestimated. The 
conference, of course, is not a commission up- 
pointed by Congress to revise or even to codify 
the law. It is not in a formal way appointed 
by Congress at all. It has been invited by the 
Copyright Office, at the suggestion, to be sure, 
of the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Patents, but without any express direction or 
mandate of law. It will, of course, be advisory 
to the Office, and through the Office it may 
reach Congress with recommendations, but, of 
course, its expressions can be no more than 
recommendations, and the recommendations to 
be effective ought, of course, to be kept within 
reasonable limits likely to be adopted. The 
District Attorney of New York has remarked 
that our statutory laws ought to be in two 
parts—the first of laws to be followed and the 
second of “moral yearnings.” In our pro- 
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posals for copyright we had better, 1 think, 
leave the moral yearnings to a later genera- 
tion, or-at least a later session of Congress. 
‘Lhe conference is composed of organizations 
concerned with copyright protection, but it is 
composed of typical organizations only—im- 
portant ones, but typical ones only. It cannot 
claim, theretore, to be completely representa- 
tive of the community. It nas not been com- 
posed with reference to balancing interests 
possibly conflicting. A majority vote of its 
members would not determine a proposal to 
be just nor would a unanimous vote de- 
termine it to be expedient. In fact, any 
mere vote of the conference would have smail 
significance. Now, these are serious limita- 
tions. We think they ought to be clearly be- 
tore you at the outset, but we do not believe 
that they should prevent a work here of high 
service and of profit, and a work of which 
there is urgent need, and we cannot but be- 
lieve that unanimity of opinion in a body such 
as this, so nearly representative and including 
interests so important, must have great weight 
with Congress.” 

‘the “decisions” of the Conference 
(i. e., the proposals which appeared to 
be sustained by the predominant judg- 
ment of the representatives, including 
the Copyright Office itself and its legal 
advisers) wul take the torm ot a bill to be 
presented to Congress. Pending the 
tinal draft of that bill, the publication 
even of the provisions which seem now 
to be settled would be premature. - Cer- 
tain of the subject matter which has 
been discussed at the Conference has, 
however, properly enough, been com- 
mented upon in journals representing 
certain of the interests participating, and 
may without impropriety be indicated 
here. 

One question of general concern was 
that of the duration of the copyright. 
The present law, providing for a mini- 
mum term with a.renewal in case the 
author or his wife or children be living 
at its expiration, is admittedly incon- 
venient in its operation, and imperfect 
in the benefit which it proposes. The 
author will probably desire to sell and 
assign his right. The condition that he 
or his wife or children must be living at 
the expiration of the original term 
raises an uncertainty as to whether he 
will have a renewal term to dispose of; 
and thus limits the price which he can 
secure in a sale of it. Opinion is all in 
favor of a single term as against one 
with provision for renewal. 

Omitting the provision for renewal, 
the question still remains as to length of 














term. There is still, of course, conten- 
tion for a perpetual term, and those who 
urge it can point to several countries 


which recognize it. No proposal, how- 
ever, for perpetual term came before the 
Conference. In this country it would 
require not merely an act of Congress 
but an amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States; for this provides only 
ior the grant of copyright monopoly dur- 
ing limited periods. There is, however, 
a widespread feeling that a term which 
will leave the author without benefit in 
his old age of work produced and pub- 
lished in his earlier years, or even after 
his death deprives his minor children of 
this benefit, is not just and cannot be 
wholly fair, nor, indeed, within the spirit 
of our laws. It is certainly inconsistent 
with the policy of various foreign coun- 
tries deemed most enlightened. No less 
than fifteen of these continue the pro- 
tection thru the author’s life, and for a 
period of fifty years after his death. 

A characteristic of the United States 
statutes as against those of foreign coun- 
tries has been their insistence upon certain 
formalities as a prerequisite to copy- 
right. In so far as these consist in the 
registration itself and due notice, they 
are fundamental to the policy of our 
laws; but they have gone further than 
this and made the deposit itself of the 
two copies of the publication, which in- 
ure to the benefit of the Library of 
Congress, a condition without which the 
other proceedings will be ineffective; 
and they have further provided that 
unless the deposit be made on or before 
the date of publication, the other pro- 
ceedings will be void. For failure to 
perform an act which is not an essential 
part of the registration itself, they have 
thus imposed a penalty which is the en- 
tire loss of the copyright; and this pen- 
alty of forfeiture becomes absolute if 
the date of publication has passed, for 
there is no mé..1s by which the omission 
may be made good. A modification of 
this harsh condition is therefore sought. 

The remedies secured to the copy- 
right proprietor in case of infringement 
seem to require to be enlarged, strength- 
ened and made more clear; and the pen- 
alties upon the infringer to require more 
adjustment. The principle of penalties as 
against damages has required serious 
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consideration; particularly that involved 
in a division of the penalty between the 
state and the copyright proprietor, as is 
now, in certain cases, provided by law. 
The general principle of our common 
law is that in any actions alleging tres- 
pass upon such a property right, the 
damages recovered shall depend upon 
the injury suffered by the complainant, 
together with consideration of the profit 
which has accrued to the trespasser. It 
is, on the other hand, asserted that there 
are cases of infringement of a copyright 
where neither the injury to the proprie- 
tor nor the profit to the infringer can 
be definitely proved in dollars and cents. 
Whether in this case it be proper for the 
law to provide a fixed penalty which, as 
liquidated damages, should go to the 
copyright proprietor, or a penalty which 
‘as a criminal penalty should go solely 
to the state, is under discussion. 

The proof of the infringement itself 
should, it is claimed, be simplified, and 
the existing provision which in some 
cases limits ali recovery to a: certain 
sum for every copy of the article 
“found” in the possession of the in- 
fringer is asserted to be insufficient, see- 
ing that it is the copies sold by him and 
already distributed which have consti- 
tuted the substantial injury. 

Certain subject matter clearly within 
the intent of the law appears to need ad- 
ditional specification. It is inpartthe result 
of modern reproductive processes, which 
could not be foreseen by the original 
framers or in connection with the earlier 
statutes. The dramatization of novels, 
the novelization of dramas, the inclusion 
among “authors” of the projectors of 
collective and encyclopedia works have 
each required further expression. The 
fine arts in particular have felt griev- 
ances under the existing law. On the 
other hand, the administrators of the 
present law have been perplexed to de- 
termine as between the Copyright Office 
and the Patent Office at what point an 
artistic creation, for instance an artistic 
design, was an appropriate subject for 
copyright rather than for patent right. 
This perplexity arises particularly where 
the design is applied to certain material 
and the protection sought is in effect for 
the resulting product. The design may 
retain all its artistic qualities; but the 
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resulting product may be a utensil, and 
the protection sought be really for the 
design as thus applied, and not for it as 
a “work of the fine arts.” It is the belief 
of the Commissioner of Patents that 
such cases should form a group by them- 
selves, to be protected as “design pat- 
ents.”” This would cause their registra- 
tion in the Patent Office, but, he would 
recommend, under a modification of the 
conditions and fees exacted in the case 
of ordinary inventions. Underlying all 
consideration of subject matter is the 
suggestion of a subsidiary as against an 
original creation, the latter being of 
course the source, but the former intro- 
ducing new species, each of which may 
be entitled to recognition and specific 
protection; and the right of the original 
creator, whether author or artist on the 
one hand, and of the reproducer who 
does not desire to misappropriate but has 
a right to know what he may lawfully 
appropriate, require to be fairly adjusted. 
The reproducers would claim that the 
notice of a reservation should be ade- 
quate, and on the other hand the artist 
and the playwright claim that mere ex- 
hibition or performance, as the case may 
be, should not of itself be held to presume 
a dedication to the public. 
“Presumptions” indeed were touched 
in the discussion at several points ; partic- 
ularly in connection with a group of sug- 
gestions defining the right of author and 
publisher respectively in the absence of 
specific contracts. The purpose of the 
suggestions was to safeguard authors 
who thru ignorance or inadvertence had 
failed to define specifically the property 
privileges which they ceded, or to provide 
for reservations to themselves which they 
might reasonably have secured. It was, 
however, the clear opinion, and of legal 
counsel the emphatic one, that the copy- 
right law should abstain from matters 
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which may be regulated and customarily 
are regulated by private contract. 

The administration of the copyright of- 
fice itself requires additional specification, 
which also has to be considered in the 
draft. The prodigious accumulation of 
copyright deposits beyond the needs or 
the interest of the Library of Congress as 
a library or thé ability of the building as 
a storehouse requires some provision for 
elimination that will yet take due account 
of the requirements of the law of evi- 
dence in case of copyright litigation. 
There are now in the cellars of the Lib- 
ray building some 1,400,000 articles re- 
ceived from copyright but not drawn up 
into the Library proper because not nec- 
essary to its immediate purposes as a 
library. Much of this material is worth- 
less. Some specific provision for elimi- 
nating this fraction is an urgent necessity. 

Such are some of the questions that 
have come to this Conference. They are 
noted as indicating the practical nature 
of its deliberations. That absolute agree- 
ments should be reached upon all of them 
was not to be expected. The promise, 
however, for a copyright law which shall 
be a great improvement upon the exist- 
ing law lies in part in the scope and 
character of the representation, to which 
I have already adverted, and also in the 
general spirit of co-operation and of 
fairness which prevailed at the sessions, 
and which led an.observer* to remark at 
the close of the first one: 

“Results of surprising unanimity were 
reached in a minimum of time and without 
waste of talk. It was the unanimous 
feeling that unhoped for progress toward an 
excellent, if not ideal, copyright code had been 
made possible, and that the results would prob- 


ably be quicker and better than if the plan of 
a (copyright) commission had been adopted.” 


* The Editor of the Publishers’ Weekly and Library 
Journal, himself a participant as a representative of 
the Copyright League. 


Wasuincton, D. CG 
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Mrs. Rose Harriet Phelps Stokes. 


The Long Day: A Story of Real Life 


BY ROSE H. PHELPS STOKES 


* [An anonymous novel entitled “The Long Day,” just published by the Century Com- 
pany, purports to be a truthful account of a working girl’s life in New York City. Our 
readers will remember that Mrs. Stokes was before her marriage last summer Miss Rose 
Harriet Pastor, and as she is now living on the East Side, has a wide acquaintance with 


the conditions described in the book.—kLp1rTor. ] 


a New York Working Girl, as 

written by “Herself,” holds the 
reader’s interest from start to finish. 
There can be no shadow of a doubt that 
“Herself” is a real flesh and blood 
woman who has known the despair of 
the stranger in quest of work, and the 
untold and untellable agonies of “The 
Long Day.” Agonies only hinted at, the 
reader feels, in her graphic story. No 
one can doubt, after reading the book, 
that the writer lived it, as did with her 
every character that peoples its pages. 
“The Long Day” bears the stamp of 


“ts LONG DAY,” the Story of 


reality as few stories of today do, and 
Owen Kildare’s “My Mamie Rose”’ is 
the one story that, from the standpoint 
of reality, may be classed with it, tho 
entirely different in substance. In the 
case of either of these authors one feels 
that Life has forced from out a human 
being a book—the first, and, perhaps, 
the last. ? 

All the characters in “The Long Day” 
are drawn with vitality; they are living, 
breathing, working-men and working- 
women, even tho many of them come 
and go in one or two pages. 

The “one-half of the world” who 
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“know not how the other. half live,” 
would rob this old saying of much of its 
truth by reading “The Long Day.” 

No man or woman interested in bet- 
tering the condition of the New York 
working girl, and no one wishing to 
know the New York working girl’s con- 
dition should be without a copy of this 
book. It is a revelation of “conditions, 
not theories,” and ought to arouse 
women more fortunately circumstanced 
to organized effort in behalf of those 
girls who are grinding out their lives in 
poverty and half-paid toil amid influ- 
ences and associations too depressing for 
belief to the uninitiated. 

Fortunate women who ask, “What 
shall we do?” are answered by the au- 
thor, who tells us some of the things 
to be done at once. To quote “Her- 
self”: 

“We have a great crying need for two 
things—things which it is entirely within the 
power of a broad-minded philanthropy to’ sup- 
ply. The most urgent of these needs is a very 
material and unpoetic one. We need a well 
regulated system of boarding and lodging 
houses, where we can live with decency upon 
the small wages we receive. We do not want 
any so-called ‘working girls’ homes’—God for- 
give the euphemism !—which, while overcharg- 
ing us for. the miserable accommodations, at 
the same time put us in the attitude of char- 
ity dependents. What the working girl needs 
is a cheap hotel or a system of hotels—for she 
needs a great many of them—designed some- 
thing after the Mills Hotels for workingmen. 

“The most important necessity of the model 
working woman’s hotel or lodging house 
would be not a luxurious table, but a parlor. 
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The number of young girls who go wrong in 
a great city like this for want of the various 
necessities of a parlor must make the angels 
in heaven weep. The houses where the poorly 
paid girl lives have no accommodations for 
the entertainment of her male friends. If the 
house is conducted with any respect for the 
conventions the girl lodger must meet her 
young man on the stoop or on the street cor- 
ners. As the courtship progresses, they must 
have recourse either to the benches of the pub- 
lic parks, provided the weather be favorable, 
or else to the light and warmth of the back 
room of a saloon. The average cheap lodging 
house is usually conducted, however, with but 
scant regard for the conventions, and the girl 
is usually forced to adopt the more convenient 
and, as it would seem to her, really the more 
self-respecting habit of receiving her company 
in her room. And either one of these methods 
of courtship, it is evident, cannot but be in the 
end demoralizing and degrading to the 
thoughtless young people, however innocent 
they may be of any deliberate wrong doing.” 


Another important line of work 
pointed out by the author for the well- 
being of the working girl of the future, 
is the wide dissemination of a better 
literature than that at present within 
her reach. “Herself” outlines at some 
length the literary tastes of her work- 
mates at the box factory, and the ex- 
ample cited is typical of other factories 
and other workshops, and also of the 
department stores. Girls fed upon 
“Yellow-backs” are digesting mental 
trash that is bound to give them dis- 
torted and false views of everything. 

There is work for women to do, and 
the writer points out very wisely what 
some of that work should be. 


New York City. 
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family likeness to one another. 

They all had a freehold on the 
same pastoral scenery, and they held the 
moral-boiling end of imagination in com- 
mon. And while they have lost these 
primitive birthmarks of style and motive 
to a great extent, there is still a traceable 
resemblance between them in the older 
countries. In England, for instance, the 
Houses of Parliament dominate their im- 
agination, and they nearly always weave 
the story about the resplendent figures of 
“Lords” and “Ladies,” not because such 
people are in the majority, or actually 
represent the real life-currents about 
them, but because the romantic traditions 
connected with them stimulate interest. 
And there is a neurotic likeness between 
French riovelists. They all dramatize 
wickedness with the same kind of moral 
agency. 

Now Mr. Taine accounts for both 
English and French writers according to 
inheritance and environment, and his ex- 
planation is generally accepted; but can 
any one make a bee line from the past to 
the present which will account for Ameri- 
can novelists upon such grounds? We 
have more writers of fiction than any 
other country, but few of them have what 
may be termed the indigenous genius. 
And these are rarely the best. Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman keeps close to the New 
England earth and spirit in her stories, 
but Hawthorne, who was born in the 
same region, was a “reversion to type.” 
He belonged to a larger, older field of ex- 
pression. He interpreted the heart of 
man, not the heart of New England. He 
surpassed environment and inheritance. 
Kentucky claims James Lane Allen with 
great pride, but Lloyd and Fox have 
come nearer presenting the common life 
of that part of the country. And there is 
Mary Austin in the West. who has writ- 
ten a novel this year which shows the in- 
spiration of Old World poetry and re- 
ligion more than it does the influences of 
the real West. She has made the coun- 
try as ancient as Spain, and filled it with 
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Our Novelists 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 








troubadour music and love. The golden 
coast environment of California makes an 
up to date American woman write as if 
she had been born in the middle cen- 
turies. And the novelist of the South is 
a sad example of what inheritance and 
environment fail to do for some Ameri- 
can authors. The old South is dead. 
His very cradle was burned with it; he 
lives in a new civilization, and he is 
descended from men who knew how to 
grapple in a life-and-death struggle with 
any situation that demanded attention. 
But he has no courage adequate to this 
splendid new life. He has neither the 
vision to see nor the genius to present 
what is actually going on about him. His 
literary style is better suited to the illu- 
sions of memory than it is to facts. He 
cannot realize in literary forms anything 
but the past. His novels are for the most 
part romantic diplomas certifying to the 
glories of the dead. Will N. Harben is 
the only author in the South who is offer- 
ing the simple, honest, homely life of the 
common people in his stories. And he is 
receiving less attention than he deserves, 
because he leaves out the Civil War, the 
obsequious negro and the “magnificent 
Southern gentleman.” He has stretched 
his canvas in an obscure neighborhood 
among the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in North Georgia. But there 
is no telling when he will make a fool of 
himself by coming out where the other 
fellows are, in the cemetery business. The 
temptation must be very great, for they 
sell more of their books than he can sell 
of his. Cyrus Townsend Brady can 
make the welkin ring further with the 
doings of his preposterous, duodecimal 
heroines and fallacious Southern rakes 
than Harben can with stories of real men 
like “Abner Daniel” and “Pole Baker.” 

But the contention remains that every 
one is accounted for according to this 
formula of heredity and environment. 
If a man is a wag, it is because his re- 
mote ancestor was a court fool, or some 
nearer one was an Irish brick mason. 
But no one can tell why the wag’s 
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Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Author of “The Debtor.” — 


brother has no wit. 


(People are so ¢on- 
trary about what they choose to inherit!) 
It is a sort of discourtesy to the science 
of biology to ask for an explanation of 
too many ancestral combinations, like 
trying to make a poet’s figure of speech 


walk on all fours. And so, if we say that 
Thomas Dixon is the kind of novelist 
bred by the American “mob spirit,” that 
Upton Sinclair is the teething literary 
grandson of abolition prejudices, what 
about Mr. William Dean Howells? Mr. 
Howells could no more interpret the 


mob mind in American life than he could 
get drunk and “paint the town red.” 
Neither could he be guilty of the bad 
form of entertaining a prejudice. What 
would be called prejudiced in an average 
person, is simply the evidence of extreme 
nervous sensibility in Mr. Howells. 
The point is, if we begot Dixon, Sin- 
clair and other staccato geniuses of this 
class, how did Mr. Howells come to be 
born to us? He is too mature. There 
are not enough American ear marks of 
fuss and fury in his literary style. It is 
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like the conventional tone of a well-bred, 
old gentleman who has nothing to for- 
give and nothing to regret. It is true 
that he sometimes permits an hysterical 
woman to pinch her husband, but did 
any one ever hear a character in his 
stories lifting his or her voice above the 
proper social pitch? Another thing, he 
can lay the scene of any novel he has 
ever written in any place where there is 
day and night, a dining room, a men’s 
club, and a woodland road. Now, of 
course, the average novelist puts in day 
and night when he thinks of it. But 
very few of them know really what the 
hero ought to say or do at the club. The 
poor soul is self-conscious from the time 
he enters and faces the waiter until he 
stumbles out again. But a waiter has no 
terrors for Mr. Howells, his men act as 
if they had been born to club privileges. 
And very few writers among us know 
what really ought to happen on a wood- 
land road. Dixon would take advantage 
of the scenery to present a bucolic love 
passage; and Sinclair would have a 
negro slave, bloody with his wounds, 
fleeing that way for his life. But, it 
will be remembered that Mr. Howells 
recently placed two old married people 
in an elderly top-buggy and allowed the 
reader to listen to their talk about the 
young ones as they drove along as natur- 
ally as if it were not the printed page 
they were riding over. And here again, 
we observe a difference. When he tat- 
tles he does it as a gentleman should. 
He offers scandal, not for sensational 
reasons, but to show the wisdom, 
delicacy, and humanity of covering up 
these incidental lapses of mortal nature 
on its way to immortal perfection. But 
this is not the use which Persis Mather 
or Lewis would make of such material. 
They use it for the salad dressing of 
their social or political dramas. 

In short, we have not had enough his- 
tory in this country to account for 
Howells or James, or Charles Kelsey 
Gaines, and a good many others; but we 
have had too much to justify the ex- 
istence and popularity of Dixon, Sinclair, 
Sharts, Hallie Erminie Rives and a 
hundred others of the same kind. They 
lack the artistic sense of things, and they 
do not even want it. To say that they 
are produced by American environment 
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is giving them undue importance. Their 
own forefathers are not responsible for 
them. They are simply the pen-staff ad- 
venturers of the moment, obsessions 
which we have not had time to cure. 
They do not represent the life of the 
people, but merely the vices of the peo- 
ple. 

The question is. If this is true, why 
have we so many of these little frog- 
stool novelists? A plausible explanation, 
at least, is that the mainspring of the 
American mind is not acquisitiveness. 
(The students among us are not the ones 
who write the books!) But it is the 
youthful, unguarded inspiration to dem- 
onstrate, dramatize, proclaim. If any 
one doubts this, let him inquire within 
the circle of his own acquaintances and 
learn how many of them are incipient 
authors, whose manuscripts have been 
rejected possibly, but who feel invincibly 
the divine afflatus which tends to the 
translation of emotions into words; and 
let him consider how many more believe 
that they could write if they chose to 
“take the trouble.” The writer of this 
article has never been in any family, 
club, or social circle where there were 
not more prospective authors than any 
other class of human beings. 

And if we account for most of the men 
who write fiction, there is still a class of 
women novelists who have become very 
forward stepchildren of inheritance and 
environment. By far the greater num- 
ber of authors in this country who deal 
with the “problems of the times” are 
women. They have a moral sense which 
tends downward in life and upward in 
literature. They are disposed to dram- 
atize the decayed end of things in the 
loftiest style possible for them to com- 
mand. “The House of Mirth,” “The 
Wine Press,” “The Work of Our 
Hands” and numerous other novels with 
equally serious titles have come from 
women authors this year, and they all 
deal with the sick places in life. Wo- 
men write of evils elsewhere, but not as 
our women do—as a text from which to 
call down woe upon a perverse genera- 
tion. And that is the chief feature of in- 
terest apparently, the woe-calling they do 
in the final chapters. 

No one can be sure as to why the lit- 
erary sense has developed this way in 
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them, but a shrewd guess will do no 
harm. The women are more actively ad- 
vanced mentally in this country, and 
when women awaken intellectually they 
usually come to with the idea that they 
have been wronged for the last ten thou- 
sand years or so. The thing they begin 
to kick against first is their own environ- 
ment, and then there is nothing but a 
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was intended by Nature to be their de- 
fense. And on the other hand they have 


a bad disposition to tell on one another 
in fiction. 
There is Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, who uses a World Almanac, ap- 
parently, for the chief purpose of finding 
the statistics to prove how badly wrong 
we are in many particulars; and it is 














Thomas Dixon, Jr., Author of “The Clansman.” 


dictionary between them and the mood 
to kick against everybody else’s environ- 
ment. The trouble ‘is that women are 
news constructive outside of the domes- 
tic life. No one is so dependent for se- 
curity as they are upon a conservative re- 
gard for traditions, things that have been 
reefed up by the years as barriers be- 
tween them and the vast uncertainties of 
the future, yet they go-to work with pen 
and manikin sword to destroy much that 


said that Mrs. Gilman has “no head for 
figures’; but the remarkable fact is that 
this kind of enlightened, environment- 
kicking women is so possessed with 
the idea that things are going wrong that 
they first naturally go against nature to 
get the figures to prove it. And there is 
Marie Van Vorst, who owes her remark- 
able popularity to the fact that she 
makes a dramatic specialty of what will 
happen if women do not stay at home 
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oftener, and bear more children. She 
wrote a novel last year in which nearly 
every woman took to her bed with ner- 
vous prostration, not on account of 
family trials and duties, but from social 
and intellectual dissipations. Now, 
things are ‘not really so bad. Few 
women in comparison to the many play 
bridge to get extra pocket money. The 
great majority of them do not figure in 
public, or in fiction, 
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rending experiences. They have the 
emotional temperament, the musical ear 
and beauty-loving minds. And one gen- 
eration of the race has had more educa- 
tion than many of the Elizabethan poets 
ever received, enough at least to develop 
whatever powers of expression they pos- 

sess. 
And when we consider how hope- 
less the negro’s social and _ political 
future is, and how as- 





but they keep house 
decently. (Not to be 
sure, according to Mrs. 
Gilman’s ideas of domes- 
tic economy, but accord- 
ing to the same old cake 
receipts they have al- 
ways used; for it would 
take an army of police- 
men, and the whole mu- 
nicipal government to 
keep house according to 
Mrs. Gilman’s plan. It 
would mean getting poli- 
tics into the family fry- 
ing pan, and having 
one’s laundry done by 
order of the police 
court! And quite a suf- 
ficient number of women 
are bearing children to 





sured it would be as an 
artist in the more 
catholic world of litera- 
ture, it is strange that 
he has not grasped this 
opportunity to actually 
free himself in the noble 
relief of expression. 
For no man is really 
free who has not the 
spirit and art to repro- 
duce himself ideally in 
some form. The whites 
can never do this for 
him. They have given 
him a pathetic, humor- 
j ous, and grotesque place 
¥ in their romances, but 
; if the negro is ever to 
prove himself in any 
serious sense, if he is 








tax all the public school 
funds we have. In 
short, it is not inheritance or environment 
which accounts for very many of our 
women novelists; it is simply a night- 
mare notion they take up concerning 
things in spite of all we can do 
for the public safety. It’s the same 
thing that makes women who don’t 
write novels think there is “a man 
under the bed,” or a burglar in the 
closet. 

And, finally, according to Taine’s for- 
mula, the negroes should be what they 
are not—the greatest of American nov- 
elists. Their ancestry is quite as savage 
as that of the Anglo-Saxons, who pro- 
duced Shakespeare, Robert Burns and 
Charles Dickens. They have had heart- 


May Sinclair, Author of ‘‘The Divine Fire.” 


to have the diginity of 
other heroes in fiction, 
he must draw his own likeness. Du 
Bois came very near it in his “Souls of 
the Black Folk,” but his accent was too 
high. He asked too many odds of the 
reader’s sympathy. A hero appeals to 
admiration, and he is no longer a hero 
when he asks sympathy, but he is a cry- 
ing, ineffective martyr. 

In any case, Booker Washington is 
wrong when he maintains that the 
negro’s great opportunity is in the in- 
dustrial world. If he can meet it, his 
hope and great salvation lie in the realm 
of art. When a man is a sculptor, 
painter or poet, people do not know how 
to inquire the color of his skin. The 
question is too small. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Editorials 


The Recent Elections 


WE should all be thankful for the off- 
year elections. It is in the off-years that 
honest voters are free to do that house- 
cleaning which is neglected when the 
issues are of a national character and 
great offices are to be filled. Nothing 
then diverts them from a searching con- 
sideration of the political government of 
their own communities. They know that 
at elections in those years they can pun- 
ish the Bosses of their own party without 
imperiling any national policy to the sup- 
port of which that party is committed. 

In only a few States were elections held 
on the 7th inst., and in only three were 
Governors chosen; but never have the re- 
sults of off-year contests at the polls been 
more encouraging or of greater value to 
the American people. In almost every 
place where the polls were opened there 
was successful revolt against the Boss 
and machine dictation. In Philadelphia, 
Boss Durham and his ally, Senator Pen- 
rose, were overthrown and a corrupt ring 
that has controlled the local organization 
of the Republican party was beaten. 
Deeply impressed by the wickedness of 
this ring and by the evidence of its in- 
timate connection with the Government 
of the State, the people of Pennsylvania 
have wrested the State Treasury from 
Republican control for the first time in 
twenty-five years, determined that the 
millions of the State’s funds shall no 
longer be farmed out to politicians thru 
the agency of friendly banks. This vic- 
tory in the State, with Mayor Weaver’s 
victory in the city, marks the downfall 
and end of an unscrupulous political 
dynasty whose last competent leader was 
the late Senator Quay. Shaken by this 
proof of the people’s righteous anger, the 
Governor, who sought to defeat Mayor 
Weaver’s purpose by public denunciation 
after he had approved a “ripper” bill de- 
priving him of a part of his power, now 
summons the Legislature in special ses- 
sion to undo his own work and to enact 
the reform legislation which he and his 
kind have heretofore refused to grant. 

This redemption of Philadelphia, no 
longer “corrupt and contented,” this tak- 
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ing of the State Treasury from un- 
worthy hands, and this repentance of a 
Governor whom the Bosses and the rings 
have controlled; constitute the greatest 
achievement of the kind since the over- 
throw of the Tweed ring. 

In Ohio, Boss Cox. overwhelmingly 
defeated in the city where he had ruled 
so long, retires from politics. This re- 
volt against Boss rule, and against the 
customary alliance of the machine with 
public service corporations, was one of 
the chief causes of the defeat of Governor 
Herrick, who was commonly believed 
to be in a kind of political partnership 
with Cox, but who had also excited the 
opposition of the churches and the ad- 
vocates of temperance by his attitude to- 
ward laws affecting the liquor trade. 
Machine rule in the State, thwarting the 
will of the people in nominating conven- 
tions, was resented by those who set out 
to get rid of Boss rule in Cincinnati. 
The election in Ohio was both a declara- 
tion of the voter’s independence and a 
condemnation of municipal corruption. 


Gorman has been a Boss in Maryland. 
His power is gone. The unjust Con- 
stitutional Amendment by which he 
sought to disfranchise the negroes has 
been rejected. Upon the acceptance of 
it he had staked all his political for- 
tune. Some opposed it because it robbed 
negroes of their rights, others because it 
could be used for the disfranchisement of 
white citizens of foreign birth, others 
still for the reason that under its pro- 
visions many whites of American birth 
might easily, as they believed, be de- 
prived of the voting power at a Boss’s 
command. And there had risen in Gor- 
man’s party better men who were weary 
of his dictation. Now that he has been 
overcome in his own State and practical- 
ly repudiated by his own party there, his 
malign influence in the Senate must lose 
its force. In the interest of decent 
politics, the counsel of neither Gorman, 
of Maryland, nor Penrose, of Pennsyl- 
vania, should be received with any re- 
spect at Washington. We hope that one 
of the beneficent results of the recent 
elections will be the retirement of both. 
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In no other instance was the popular pro- 
test against Boss dictation and arrogance 
shown more unmistakably than in the re- 
election of District Attorney Jerome. 
Of the election in New York we speak 
elsewhere. The same spirit was seen in 
New Jersey, in the support given to 
Mayor Fagan, of Jersey City, and to 
Mr. Everett Colby, who represents a de- 
mand for a restriction of the privileges 
granted to public service corporations. 
Undoubtedly, the attitude of voters 
everywhere was determined in part by 
recent revelations as to the misuse of 
trust funds, the methods by which great 
private fortunes have been procured, and 
the influence exerted by wealthy corpora- 
tions in politics and upon legislation. 
One of the lessons which these inter- 
esting elections should teach is this, that 
the people can get rid of Bosses and cor- 
rupt rings if they earnestly set about it 
and refuse to be diverted from their pur- 
pose by national political questions or ap- 
peals in behalf of partisan regularity. 


. But eternal vigilance is the price of 


liberty. Bosses once put out can be kept 
out only by continued labor. Old ones 
are ever ready to grasp power again, 
and new ones are growing. Those who 
are submerged in off-year elections may 
come to the surface at other elections 
when local interests are neglected and 
local issues are overshadowed by ques- 
tions of broader scope. Another lesson 
is that the ballots should be so made that 
they will not obstruct, but will facilitate. 
the purpose of the independent voter, to 
whose intelligence and honesty many 
cities owe so much. Loyal support of 
party nominations on the 7th would have 
defeated Jerome and elected the candi- 
dates of Philadelphia’s ring. It'is for the 
public good that independent voting 
should not be made both difficult and 
dangerous by the plan of the ballot, as it 
is by the ballots now used in New York. 


a. 
The Election in New York City 


AN unusual municipal campaign cul- 
minated on November 7th in the most 
extraordinary election ever witnessed in 
New York City, and it has been followed 
by charges of fraud, and the beginning 
of a contest over the count, second in 
grave importance oniy to the national 


contest over Hayes and Tilden in 1876. 
Never was a party more confident of 
a clean sweep than was the Tammany 
Democracy in the first days of October. 
Republicans, the Citizens’ Union and the 
Municipal Ownership League had vain- 
ly attempted fusion. One strong candi- 
date after another had declined the 
honor of an anti-Tammany nomination. 
The Citizens’ Union had at last with- 
drawn from the mayoralty contest alto- 
gether. A ‘“walk-over” for McClellan 
was confidently predicted by his sup- 
porters and his opponents in unison. 

In a day the situation changed. Mr. 
Ivins, returning from a long sojourn 
abroad, promptly accepted the straight 
Republican nomination and began a 
campaign surcharged with energy. The 
Municipal Ownership League hastened 
to put Mr. Hearst in the field, at the head 
of a full ticket pledged to a program of 
public ownership of public utilities. In- 
stantly a new alignment of political 
forces began. The developments of a 
week sufficed to convince the McClellan 
support that instead of an election by de- 
fault of opposition a desperate contest 
was on. 

And this was only the half. With a 
blind stupidity almost incomprehensible, 
the Tammany Democracy, the Republi- 
cans and the Municipal Ownership 


- League had one and all refused to re- 


nominate Mr. Jerome for the office of 
District Attorney, which he had filled with 
unequalled ability, integrity and fidelity. 
To a weak man such rejection would 
have been final. To Mr. Jerome it was 
the opportunity of a lifetime, and he 
seized it with characteristic verve. Al- 
most no one believed that in New York 
City, handicapped by a form of ballot in- 
geniously devised to make independent 
voting difficult, an independent candi- 
date, defying bosses and machines, could 
poll a vote worth the counting. Mr. 
Jerome did not shrink from the attempt. 
Backed by the petition of thousands of 
names, his single name and independent 
symbol went on the official ballot sheet. 

Here, then, at last, in New York City, 
were two vital issues joined in one fierce 
contest: the issue of citizenship against 
boss domination; and the issue of public 
ownership and the public control of pub- 
lic property against corporate greed and 
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graft. From the outset it was plain that 
the first of these issues took strongest 
hold of the people; but from the first 
also the second compelled a wide and 
daily growing interest. The result of the 
voting showed that if the two had been 
combined under one standard, by plac- 
ing Mr. Jerome’s name on the Municipal 
Ownership ticket, they would have car- 
ried everything before them. We cannot 
but think it most fortunate that this did 
aot happen. One of the failures of our 
political system is the confusion and con- 
iounding of issues. For once we are able 
to distinguish and to measure. We know 
the strength of the opposition to boss 
control. We know how many voters were 
willing to split the ticket, and that in 
Greater New York there are more than 
15,000 of them in excess of the number 
1equired to elect a candidate flying the 
flag of defiance. In like manner we 
know that more than a majority of all 
voters in this city are convinced that a 
municipally organized community should 
assert its rightful ownership of public 
utilities and should maintain its control 
over them; for it is to be remembered 
that thousands of such voters, distrust- 
ing Mr. Hearst, cast their ballots for Mr. 
Ivins, whose declarations on this subject 
were straightforward, or for Mr. Mc- 
Clellan, who asserted that the Municipal 
Ownership League was but stealing the 
Tammany thunder. It would be idle now 
to say that the repudiation of bossism 
was forced thru by the municipal own- 
ership pressure, or that municipal own- 
ership interest was factitiously magnified 
by the revolt against Murphy and Odell. 
Each issue stood by itself, clean-cut and 
unmistakable. 

Upon the issue of municipal owner- 
ship, however, every attempt has been 
made to misinterpret and belittle the 
plain verdict of the people. The corpor- 
ation organs, enlisted for Tammany and 
graft, have offered every explanation but 
the true one of the tremendous vote, 
quite possibly a plurality if honestly 
counted, for Mr. Hearst. They have 
told us that it voiced discontent, that it 
registered a protest against wickedness 
in high places as revealed in the insur- 
ance scandals, that it was called forth by 
base and reckless promises to the dregs 
of society. The writers of these explana- 
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tions are not themselves deceived. As in- 
dividuals many of them, by their own 
private confessions, voted for Mr. Hearst. 
They know that half or more of the 
Hearst vote came from the class that has 
always been described as “the bulwark 
of the Republic,” namely, the small 
property owners, the shopkeepers and 
the better-paid clerks, and that a large 
part—much the largest part—of the 
“dregs of society” stood by Tammany 
and undoubtedly rendered a service that 
will be rewarded by terms in Sing Sing, 
before the last chapter of the story 1s 
written. It is precisely the “bourgeoise,” 
detested by the Socialists, that in this in- 
stance are the rank and file of the mu- 
nicipal ownership movement. It is a 
movement that has come to stay and to 
grow, and we commend to all the Philis- 
tines of the corporation press the re- 
marks of Mr. Carnegie to the reporters 
on his return from Europe the other day, 
when he gave his unequivocal endorse- 
ment of the municipal ownership idea as 
one that we must stand for if we believe 
in the people, and in the ultimate tri- 
umph of democracy. 

But all these issues, vast as they are, 
sink for the moment to a relative insig- 
nificance in face of the other question 
that has been raised, of an honest count 
of the vote. There are the gravest rea- 
sons for suspecting that in many pre- 
cincts Mr. Hearst was deliberately 
counted out; and the conduct of the 
Tammany officials since Mr. Hearst de- 
manded a recount has not inspired con- 
fidence in their integrity. All honor must 
be accorded to Mr. Jerome, who was re- 
fused nomination on the Hearst ticket, 
and to Mr. Ivins, a defeated candidate, 
for the vigorous steps they have taker. 
and are taking in co-operation with Mr 
Hearst to sift the ugly charges to the 
bottom. Ifa great wrong has been done 
it must be righted, and if officials in high 
places have earned the prison cell, to 
prison they must go. 


st 


Professor Mitchell’s Case. 
AN opinion such as the Methodist 
press does not seem at liberty to express 
we may be allowed to give. 
By the action of the Methodist Bish- 
ops Professor Mitchell is now re- 
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moved from his old position as Pro- 
fessor of the Old Testament in the Bos- 
ton University’s School of Theology. He 
could remain as long as the rule required 
approval by one or two Bishops of his 
nomination by the Trustees. But when 
the General Conference voted to require 
the entire Board of Bishops to act on 
cases of confirmation or charges of 
heresy, the tenure of professors was 
made more precarious, as Bishops are 
likely to be old and conservative. When 
Professor Mitchell was nominated for 
another five years’ term charges of 
heresy were brought against him, and 
the Bishops failed to confirm. Then 
the Trustees investigated him, and asked 
the Bishops to reconsider the case, and 
took the following unanimous action: 


“That our action of six months ago was 
equivalent to a refusal to confirm the election 


of Professor Mitchell, and that we have no. 


reason to alter the conclusion then reached, 
which was based upon the conviction that 
‘some of the statements (contained in his 
book) concerning the historic character of the 
early chapters of the Book of Genesis seem to 
be unwarranted and objectionable, and as hav- 
ing a tendency to invalidate the authority of 
other portions of the Scriptures.’ It is further- 
more our opinion that we are not even at lib- 
erty to reopen the question of Professor Mitch- 
ell’s confirmation under the law above cited.” 
Really, this is startling. It confirms our 
previous judgment that the Bishops 
would have been benefited by public ad- 
vice in the Methodist press. He is con- 
demned for questioning “the historic 
character of the early chapters of the 
Book of Genesis.” But every scholar 
now knows that those chapters are not 
historical. There is no difference of view 
on that point anywhere. The question is 
settled, and those Bishops ought to know 
it. The General Conference required 


Bishops to demand “agreement with our. 


doctrinal standards.” What are they? 
They are so extensive as to be nothing at 
all. They include Wesley’s Sermons and 
Hymns, Watson’s “Institutes” and 
Clark’s Commentaries, perhaps, and for 
aught we know now Pope’s “Theology,” 
and other Methodist theologians down to 
Miley and Bowne. The Methodist 
Church has got to submit, but its students 
will not, and the preachers will not. The 
Bishops seem to have dodged the issue 
by resting unanimously on previous ac- 
tion taken by a narrow majority. But 
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what is the explanation of this unanim- 
ity? The Bishops are not all troglo- 
dytes. Among them are intelligent and 
supposedly progressive men. 

The explanation offered to us is this, 
that under the law of the Church they 
were not at liberty to reopen the case. 
Their unanimous conclusion to this ef- 
fect is based on the following law of the 
Methodist Church as enacted by its Gen- 
eral Conferences: 


“In case of a re-election (this was a re-elec- 
tion after a five years’ term), if a majority of 
the Bishops present and voting at any regular 
meeting of the board fails to concur, the Bish- 
ops shall state fully and in writing the grounds 
of non-concurrence both to the professor ‘con- 
cerned and to the trustees of the theological 
school.” 

“The Bishops are hereby authorized and di- 
rected whenever specific charges of misteach- 
ing in any part of our theological schools are 
made in writing by responsible parties, mem- 
bers or ministers of our church, to appoint a 
committee of their own number to investigate 
such charges, whose report, if adopted by the 
Bishops, shall be transmitted to the trustees 
of the theological school involved for proper 
action in the premises.” 


Now the Bishops had done what they 
were thus directed to do. They had 
voted non-concurrence. They had sent 
“the grounds of non-concurrence” to the 
professor and the trustees; they had re- 
ceived and examined “charges of mis- 
teaching” made “by responsible parties” ; 
they had examined them and made a 
report which was transmitted to the 
trustees of the theological school in- 
volved “for proper action.” But they 
claim, in the most nearly official defense 
that has come to us, that no “proper ac- 
tion” was taken or made known to them. 
We are told: 

“There had been no explanation from Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, much less modification or with- 
drawal of the statements objected to by the 
Bishops, and which created ‘a reasonable 
doubt.’ There went from the trustees, so far 
as the Bishops knew, no request to Professor 
Mitchell even to consider whether the parts of 
his book referred to by the Bishops ought to 
be reconsidered, revised or withdrawn.” 


We should hope not! But the trustees 
asked the Bishops to reconsider, revise 
and withdraw; and the Bishops reply 
that they have no power to reopen the 
question. It is a case of moral inability. 
The Bishops say the trustees made their 
own examination, but they sent to the 
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Bishops no explanation or correction on 
Professor Mitchell’s part that could in 
any way be called “proper action.” 
Therefore the Bishops, all of them, es- 
caped the responsibility of again voting 
on the matter by declaring that they 
were “not even at liberty to reopen the 
question.” 

We fail to see their lack of liberty. It 
was for them to judge whether the ac- 
tion of the trustees in reélecting Profes- 
sor Mitchell and transmitting their 
reasons therefor was “proper action.” It 
seemed such to all the trustees. Further, 
if they had chosen to do so, we fail to 
see why the Bishops might not fairly 
have treated this as a new election by 
the trustees, to be considered ab initio, 
with no regard to the former re-election. 
Indeed, it seems to us that they were 
more anxious to evade further responsi- 
bility than to meet a real crisis in the 
Church. 

But it does not seem to us true that the 
trustees took no “proper action.” We 
have read carefully their reply to the com- 
munication of the Bishops. They say 


that it was referred to a special com- 
mittee of the trustees, consisting of ex- 


Governor Bates, Silas Pierce, Esq., 
Drs. Perrin, Steele, Lindsay, Taylor, 
Pickles, and the President of the Uni- 
versity, Dr. W. E. Huntington. They 
made careful examination and unani- 
mously recommended that the trustees 
renew the request for Professor Mitch- 
ell’s confirmation. The trustees further 
reported to the Bishops that he had de- 
clared his loyalty to the doctrines and 
discipline of the Church, that he accepted 
them “without equivocation, evasion or 
reservation as commonly understood by 
his ministerial brethren”; that the pur- 
pose of his teaching had been “to estab- 
lish and confirm the unsettled faith of 
students in the inspiration and divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures”; and 
that in his book, “The World Before 
Abraham,” he had taught nothing more 
than was given to the Bishops when he 
was confirmed in 1900. The trustees 
admit that, like all other scholars, he has 
been compelled to give up the “rabbini- 
cal tradition, according to which the 
total Masorche text of the Pentateuch, 
as now extant, is from the one pen of 
the great lawgiver of Israel.” They tell 
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of Professor Mitchell’s success as a 
teacher and of the honor in which he is 
held by the students and the public; and 
they ask “only such liberty in teaching 
as can rightfully be accorded to a man 
holding the essential doctrines of our 
Church, such liberty as was exercised by 
John Wesley, and they conclude omi- 
nously: 

“We devoutly trust that no adverse action 
in the request of the board will now give no- 
tice to the world that Methodism has lost the 
old time power, which has harmonized in her 
teachers and scholars an ardent pursuit of 
truth with fidelity to Methodist doctrines.” 
This is signed by President Huntington, 
ex-President Warren and Dr. Perrin. 

But the Bishops have given that 
“notice to the world”—false notice, we 
believe. They have forbidden a con- 
servative scholar—for every Old Testa- 
ment scholar knows that Professor 
Mitchell is what would now be called a 
conservative—to question “the historic 
character of the early chapters of Gene- 
sis.” This is amazing and puerile. Every 
school-book of history teaches us that no 
Deluge was thrown in where Genesis 
puts it, and science totally discredits it 
as history. No teacher of credit believes 
that the world was made in six days, or 
that six thousand years ago Adam and Eve 
were the first progenitors of the human 
race, or that Methuselah lived 969 years, 
or that languages had their origin at the 
Tower of Babel. It is a part of the busi- 
ness of such a professor as Dr. Mitchell 
to show his students how to reconcile 
their knowledge with their faith; and it 
should have been the business of the 
Bishops to brush aside technicalities and 
find a way to approve one of their most 
devout scholars. Instead, they have 
done a sad injury to the Church they 
ought to lead. 

Sd 
Literary Production and Repro- 


duction. 


It is wonderful. Thoughts are put 
into print at the rate of fifty words a 
minute by the simple tapping of the fin- 
gers on the keys. A keyboard is hitched 
to a foundry and the words go into type 
almost as rapidly. Into one end of a 
series of machines the trunks of trees are 
unceasingly fed, while from the other 
end there pours a stream of printed 
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books. The hungry presses clamor con- 
tinuously for more copy. There are 
more books written, more books sold, 
more books read in almost every branch 
of literature than ever before. Every 
author of originality and power has the 
sheets snatched from his hands by the 
impatient publishers as fast as he can 
write them. Every person showing any 
symptoms of genius is coaxed and petted 
in a way that is liable to turn his head. 
The reaction time in literature is aston- 
ishingly accelerated. The interval be- 
tween a thought and its printed expres- 
sion is being reduced to a minimum. 

Authors no longer form a gild. The 
sometime mysteries of their ancient and 
honorable craft are taught in every 
school. Everybody writes for publication, 
all who have anything of interest or im- 
portance to say and many who have 
neither, get into print somewhere and 
somehow. New editions of old books 
struggle for existence with the latest copy- 
rights. No tariff on the boundary of the 


century protects the literary industry 
from the pauper labor of antiquity. The 
reading rooms are filled with diligent 
students poring over neglected volumes 


in search of ideas so old that they will 
be new to this generation. Com- 
mentators, editors, biographers and 
critics swarm around every great book, 
seeking for forgotten ideas. The dump- 
heaps around all the abandoned gold 
mines of literature are worked over 
every few years by some new cyanide 
process in the hope of extracting still 
more of the precious metal. Old 
theories, fancies, suggestions, themes, 
plots, characters, that appear to have 
the slightest value to us of the present 
are continually being brought forward 
again in new and attractive forms. 
Everywhere about us we see the avatars 
of all the ancient religions, philosophies 
and systems since the world began. It 
is the age of plagiarism. 

Now plagiarism is the fundamental 
principle of the universe. In physics it 
goes by the name of the conservation of 
matter and energy. Nature is the great 
economist. She uses the same material 
over and over again for millions of 
years, molding it continually into the 
most useful forms for present purposes ; 
never hesitating to send to the scrap 
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heap her most beautiful living machine 
when it gets the least bit antiquated ; hav- 
ing no reverence for antiquity, no regard 
for reputation. The things she values 
most she wears out fastest. It is only 
in neglected corners of the earth that the 
geological relic-monger can find her old 
models. 

People complain that the paper we use 
now is brash by reason of its short fiber 
and rotted by the alkali and sulfites that 
bleach it ; that it will become yellow in a 
few years and fall to pieces in a century 
or two. Well, why should it last longer? 
Of what use is an old book except as a 
museum curiosity? All that is of value 
to future generations will be reprinted, 
or what is still better, be rewritten. If 
an idea remains for a hundred years 
buried in a book, inactive, unfruitful, 
forgotten, if no one has found any use 
for it in that time, it is not likely to be of 
use in the future. It is like the old things 
we preserve in the garret for twenty 
years in the vain hope that they may 
come handy some time. 

The most valuable book is that which 
is so well adapted to the times in form 
and matter that it is quickly absorbed. 
The greatest man is he who gives the 
world such a shove that it rolls away 
from him even in his lifetime. Really 
useful ideas speedily become anonymous 

“Tho old the thought and oft expressed. 

’Tis his at last who says it best.” 

So writes Lowell. But nobody ever says 
it best, therefore nobody ever can call it 
his at last. An author cannot copyright 
an idea, he can only copyright a form of 
words which transiently embodies it. The 
idea, if it is good for anything, soon be- 
comes common property and one does 
not have to buy his book to get it. 
We want no man’s image and super- 
scription on our current coin of thought. 
If it circulates rapidly it is soon worn off. 
Then let it go into the melting pot. 

When the educated traveler visits a 
European cathedral or sees a famous 
statue, he has no feeling of surprise and 
but little of the anticipated delight. He 
was already familiar with it altho he had 
not realized it. So it is apt to be when 
we read for the first time some famous 
book, one that our literary conscience had 
for years twitted us on not having reaad— 
we have the same sense of disappoint- 
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ment. It was reputed to be original; it 
seems to us largely made up of quota- 
tions. Its epoch-making thoughts are 
to us commonplaces. We had breathed 
it in unconsciously and it had become 
part of us. We make pious pilgrimages 
to the classics only to find an empty 
tomb. The books of the great thinkers 
of the past are cenotaphs; their spirit 
has long ago escaped and is now influ- 
encing the minds and motives of living 
men who do not know its source. If it 
were not so, we are wrong in calling 
these men great and our homage is mis- 
placed. “Back to Kant” is the cry we 
hear. How can we? Kant is in our 
very veins. How much would the world 
lose if every copy of Aristotle’s Metaphy- 
sics and Newton’s Physics were de- 
stroyed? These could more easily be 
dispensed with than many of lesser value, 
for they are most completely embodied 
in thousands of other volumes, some of 
them much more readable now. Truth 
has many channels by which to reach us. 
“One accent of the Holy Ghost, 
This heedless world has never lost.” 

The author who is worthy of immor- 
tality is he who is willing to be forgotten. 
The greatest compliment we can pay to 
a book is not to preserve it intact, like 
an indigestible lump, but to transmute it 
quickly into other forms, like nutritious 
food. The very transitoriness of litera- 
ture at the present time is a sign that 
mental metabolism is active, and our civ- 
ilization alive and healthy. After all, 
why should an author care to hand down 
his name to posterity? The author’s 
chair is “the Siege Perilous,” whereon no 
man should sit unless, like Sir Galahad, 
he is willing to lose himself to save him- 
self. 

It is the Egyptian ideal of an immor- 
tality, this of being kept indefinitely in 
the semi-public burial ground of the 
anthology and school reader, to be 
wrapped like a mummy in layers upon 
layers of prefaces and appendices and 
injected with annotations as preserva- 
tives. To be inflicted as a task upon 
those one aimed to please; to have es- 
says written to explain the jokes and 
light allusions whose only value consists 
in their being caught by the reader on 
the fly by instinctive and unconscious 
apperception; to have 2 knowledge of 
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the intimate details of one’s life made the 
boast of pedants and the criterion of cul- 
ture; such a personal immortality is no 
more to be desired than that promised 
us by the seance-room, where one’s spirit 
is at the call of any medium who wants 
to prescribe for a client’s rheumatism. 
If the ideas to which one has given birth 
survive and multiply, it matters not if 
one’s name be forgotten and his burial 
place is unmarked. Let us not be over- 
anxious lest proper credit be not given 
to the dead or to ourselves. We should 
scatter our best thoughts with a lavish 
hand wherever we go in the hope that 
some by chance may grow. We should 
not stop to label with our name the spot 
we have planted, as is done in botanical 
gardens. The highest literary ambition 
should be to 
“Join that choir invisible 


Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 


a 
Military Ethics 


A CERTAIN distinguished professor in 
Berlin University, whom we might 
mention, is very proud that his son 
has been educated for the Army. 
That, he thinks, is a rise for him. The 
boy is attaining a social rank higher than 
his own, and yet that professor has been 
invited more than once to lecture before 
the Emperor, and his name is almost a 
household word. 

And this social rank is what the Army 
claims for itself. Its profession it regards 
as something higher than any other. 
Why should it be so? Its members are 
not particularly educated. West Point 
or Annapolis gives a narrow and a cur- 
tailed education, as compared with any 
first-class university, or even a good col- 
lege. And the business to which it intro- 
duces one is not particularly superior. 
It is, in peace, a dull life, with little 
chance for ambition, and promotion 
comes less by energy than by the access 
of years. And in war, which may not 
come in a life-time, the business is dis- 
agreeable when not wicked. An officer 
may have a gentleman’s heart, as many 
have, but the tendency of absolute au- 
thority is to foster callousness and a 
tyrannous habit, as well as self-indulgence 
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and laziness. Peace is better than war, 
and the vocations of peace are gentler 
and more strenuous, more gracious and 
more useful than that of war. 

So the customs, the traditions, the 
rules of the military profession are not- 
ably below those of other professions. 
The ethics of the military profession 
naturally lags behind that of others. It 
is natural it should be so. Its business is 
that which properly belongs to a former 
military age and is passing away. As 
the professional soldier makes a caste 
for himself, so he is the expounder of 
caste. That is the reason why the Army 
by its arrogance usually fails in ruling a 
subject people. It is the arrogance and 
contempt of the Army for the native that 
gives us trouble in the .Philippines, and 
has brought on the German war against 
the Herreros. 

We have lately had a glaring illustra- 
tion of this ethical belatedness of military 
society in the Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis. It was a case of a fight between 
two young men, one of whom was killed. 
It was a duel with bare fists, and officers 
and midshipmen all agreed that such a 
duel was a proper thing, and that it was 


only regrettable that one of the duellists 
had been “accidentally” killed. 

The facts seem to be clear. The young 
man, Branch, had done his duty in re- 
porting the results of his inspection of a 


fellow-student’s room. For this he was 
deliberately insulted, and called a 
“sneak” and other opprobrious terms. 
Under the prevailing code of ethics, the 
ethics of the duello, the man insulted 
must challenge. He did so, fought and 
died. The officers winked at it. The 
classmen broke rules, and were allowed 
to, in order to see the fight. After it was 
all over nobody thought anybody was to 
blame. The officers held that it was 
necessary to allow such a method of 


settling difficulties, so as to develop 


“manliness.” It was the custom of the 
Academy; many such fights had been 
“pulled off.” Young Branch’s death 
was merely “an accident.” 

But the boy’s father thought differ- 
ently. He thought it was not manly, but 
barbarous and wicked. So thought Sec- 
retary Bonaparte. Why so? Simply be- 
cause they had not learned the military 
system of ethics. They had been brought 
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up under the civil, the Christian, code. 
They are not in the Medieval Age. They 
have moved forward. It is almost nec- 
essary that a service whose business is to 
fight should lag and linger behind the 
Christian world in its apprehension of 
right and wrong. Elsewhere, in highly 
civilized countries, Christianity has ban- 
ished the decision of justice by ordeal and 
duel. The time will come yet when dis- 
putes between nations will not be settled 
by this same un-Christian, belated method 
of the duello of war, but in a Christian 
way. Then the army, too, will be re- 
formed, reformed out of existence, and, 
in the good time coming, people will won- 
der that nations, and boys, were taught 
that when they were wronged a fight 
could settle which was right. 

Such residual savagery is to be ex- 
pected in the lingering institution of the 
army, and with boys. Children, say the 
pedagogologists, pass through the lower 
stages of animal life before they come tc 
reach the real developed human nature. 
That may explain the outbreaks of sav- 
agery we so frequently meet in schools, 
ending at times in death. The coro- 
ner’s jury have found that the college 
freshman was really tied to the rails and 
killed, as part of the “fun” of initiatior 
into a silly society. That kind of bar- 
barism, which consists in distressing and 
frightening a companion, should be 
sternly repressed. A high-minded boy 
should refuse to join a society which al- 
lows such “stunts.” It can be stopped 
by the faculty, if they desire it. We 
know a college Greek letter society in 
which the professors who had been mem- 
bers of it told the boys that if anything of 
that sort occurred they would not attend 
the initiations or other meetings; and it 
is never practiced. If moral suasion will 
not accomplish it, then severer measures 
will succeed, such as Secretary Bonaparte 
proposes at Annapolis. Possibly our 
Catholic Secretary of the Navy has come 
to the kingdom for such a time as this, to 
teach some rudimentary lessons in Chris- 
tian morals where they are most needed. 

And the fights of pugilists are made the 
principal entertainment for the two fleets 
in New York Harbor, and the Admirals 
provide therefor and witness the sport. 
“Tf Christ were to come to New York”— 
but we will not finish the question. 
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Kishnef is outdone. The 
later reports rival the ac- 
counts of the massacre of 
Armenians by the Unspeakable Turk. 
Many thousands of Jews have been mur- 
dered by Christians in a dozen cities, 
and tens of thousands wounded and 
driven from their homes. The stories 
of the atrocities committed are too hor- 
rible to print. Men, women and chil- 
dren have suffered far worse than beast- 
ly barbarities. And these enormities are 
excused, palliated, on the plea that the 
Jews were revolutionaries, that they spat 
on the flag, that they tore the pictures 
of the Czar, that they shot at soldiers. 
Then punish the offenders, not the old 
men and women and babes. What shall 
we think of the Church that condones, 
if it does not provoke, such monstrous 
crimes? What shall we think of the 
bureaucracy, of the governors and police 
agents who stir up these horrors, that 
they may continue to hold the Czar in 
their clutch? For be it understood, it 
is not the revolutionists that do these 
things; it is their enemies. In Odessa 
the students defended the Jews and 
were overborne by the rabid mob 
stirred up by the rulers left over by the 
old régime. Witte could do nothing, 
for the reins are not yet in his hands, 
earnestly as he attempted to stop the 
massacre. But the day of just ven- 


The Jewish 
Massacres 


geance comes, a new day for Russia.’ 


Mr. Stead thinks that a carnival of mas- 
sacre is before Russia, such as has not 
yet been seen. We have better hopes. 
We believe that Witte will rule St. 
Petersburg, and that St. Petersburg 
will be able to impose a free constitu- 
tional government on the whole country. 


Bf 


A college president, deploring 


Football the football craze, remarked 

that it took ten weeks out of the 
students’ school year. Is football worth 
one-fourth of the boy’s school life? Even 
if it is, cannot some way be agreed upon 
to make the game at once less fatal and 
more entertaining to the onlookers? Our 
British visitors who saw the game at 
West Point found it not very spectacular, 
very little open play, too much crowding 
and too much work for~the surgeons. 
President Roosevelt speaks the better 
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mind of the people when he asks that the 
game be civilized. If the big universities 
of the first class (and here Johns Hop- 
kins is utterly declassed, because of its in- 
feriority in everything but scholarship) 
will not reform the game to something 
of the open English pattern, then why 
will not four or five New England or 
Western colleges join in a league of their 
own, after the livelier, more gamey, and 
less brutal fashion of football? We would 
like to see Dartmouth and Amherst and 
Williams and Bowdoin and Brown start 
such a movement, and we warrant that 
the great outside public would approve, 
and so will parents. 


5 


They tell us too often that 
municipal ownership of street 
railways is expensive and af- 
fords inferior service. Consul Griffiths. 
at Liverpool, gives a different story of 
its success in that city. The tramways 
became the property of the municipal 
corporation in 1897. Since that time the 
number of passengers carried has in- 
creased from 38,409,084, in 1897, to 116,- 
642,563, in 1904. The gross receipts 
have risen from $1,413,035 to $2,628,- 
531. That is, there are now three times 
as many passengers carried, the mileage 
has been doubled, and the receipts in- 
creased nearly go per cent. Meanwhile 
the lines have been electrified, and the 
fares reduced nearly one-half; while the 
distance the passenger can be carried for 
a single fare has been increased three- 
fold. The wages have also been in- 
creased so that employees were paid 
$194,400 more last year than they would 
have received at the rate under private 
control, while proper provision has been 
added for their recreation and in time of 
sickness, and an old age pension is now 
being considered. Further than this, the 
sum of $2,846,186 has been set aside as 
a sinking fund reserve for renewal, etc. ; 
$490,860 has been paid into the city 
treasury, and $539,460 has been used to 
reduce the indebtedness. This is an ex- 
traordinary record, and it raises the ques- 
tion whether we could do as much in this 
country. Consul Griffiths thinks that the 
chief difficulty we would meet is in the 
lack of any considerable number of men 
of wealth and leisure, willing to serve 


Municipal 
Ownership 
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the public without pay, as guardians and 
trustees of public utilities, in an advisory 
or overseeing capacity. A country is rich 
that can call on such men, not necessarily 
of great wealth, who will do honestly and 
freely for the public what such men do 
here at great labor for our benevolent 
societies. Doubtless we have a fair num- 
ber of such men, but we have not learned 
to ask their aid. Perhaps we would un- 
der municipal ownership. 


ed 


¢ President Butler, of Col- 

umbia University, has 

been happy in securing 
from Mr. James Speyer, of this city, an 
endowment of $50,000 to be called the 
Theodore Roosevelt Professorship of 
American History and Institutions, in 
Berlin University, the incumbent of 
which shall be an American teacher who 
will give a course of lectures for one 
year in the Berlin University, and in one 
other German University. In return a 


Interchange o 
Professors 


German professor will lecture one year 
in English in Columbia University on 
German History and Institutions. A 
new appointment to this professorship is 


to be made each year. This admirable 
plan for international intelligence and 
comity is due to the consent of the Em- 
peror William; and we presume it was 
suggested by the exchange which Har- 
vard and the University of Chicago have 
made with the University of Paris. We 
observe in the announcement the rule 
under which professors are appointed in 
Germany. They are state institutions, 
and so governed by the state. This an- 
nual professor “will be appointed by the 
Prussian Ministry of Education with the 
Emperor’s sanction.” There has lately 
been in this country some sharp criticism 
of the rule of our colleges and univer- 
sities by the President and Trustees, the 
idea being that the President,‘as an ad- 
ministrative officer, and not an in- 
structor, is after money more than the 
really educational interests of the insti- 
tution, and his control of the trustees 
gives him almost autocratic power. 
Some writers have lately suggested that 
the faculty should choose and appoint 
all teachers, and it is an impression that 
‘ such is the case in the German universi- 
ties. But there the faculty, as here gen- 
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erally, nominate the teachers, and they 
have to be confirmed by a bureau of the 
Government and approved by the Em- 
peror. Really that is no improvement on 
the usual American way. 


a 


Of all the victories of last 
week’s election none may 
prove of more permanent 
importance than that which in Maryland 
stopped the Southern tide against the 
Fifteenth Amendment. For the first time 
hot Southern men came out in favor of 
obeying the Amendment. For the first 
time a disfranchising amendment was 
defeated in a former slaveholding State, 
and that by an enormous majority. The 
papers have hitherto hardly given proper 
credit for this great and surprising vic- 
tory in Maryland. Perhaps too much 
credit has been given to Governor War- 
field and Senator Rayner, and not 
enough to Attorney-General William S. 
Bryan, a Democrat, who stiffened the 
Governor’s backbone; to Mr. Bonaparte, 
whose work was most important; to 
Karl A. M. Scholtz, whose Independent 
Citizens’ League of Germans aroused 
the foreign citizens against the grand- 
father clause; to Leigh Bonsal, who 
headed the Democratic Anti-Poe Amend- 
ment Association, who did herculean 
work; to John E. Semmes and Archi- 
bald H. Taylor, both Democrats, who 
directed the campaign committee of the 
Baltimore Reform League, an organiza- 
tion of Independents of both parties; to 
Albert S. J. Owens, Baltimore State’s 
Attorney, another Democrat; to the 
Crescent Democratic Club, an anti-or- 
ganization association; and to the Re- 
publican State Committee, under the 
chairmanship of John B. Hanna. These 
and other men did a great work which 
will be felt all over the South. They 
have killed, we believe, both the under- 
standing and the grandfather clauses for 


good 


The Credit 
Due 


J 


Very full of thought for the 
future is the communication 
sent to Peking by the Chi- 
nese Minister at St. Petersburg. He 
tells the Empress that Russia is to have 
a constitution ; that this new form of gov- 
ernment by the people will be followed by 


A Chinese 
Constitution 
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a period of inner development and 
strength; that Russia will be a vastly 
more powerful and richer nation than she 
has ever been; and that she will therefore 
be a more dangerous neighbor. He does 
not believe that her aggressions will cease, 
but that they will be more difficult to re- 
sist. He therefore tells his Court that 
China must also be consolidated by estab- 
lishing representative institutions. She 
must have a constitution and develop a 
national patriotism, such as can defend, 
by the spirit of a willing and responsible 
people, what Mr. Hay called the ‘‘politi- 
cal entity” of China. His advice appears 
to be seriously considered in Peking. It 
is in this same line that a commission of 
Chinese of high rank has been sent to the 
United States and to Europe to study and 
report on representative institutions, so 
that they may recommend a constitutional 
system for China. They are right. Only 
so can China cease to be helpless, and be 
able to maintain her integrity against the 
Powers that wish to break her up and di- 
vide the spoils. We can hardly conceive 
what a change it will make in the history 
of the world, in business and diplomacy, 
if in the next fifty years China shall de- 
velop into such a nation as is Japan, con- 
scious of its power and its rights. Al- 
ready the movement is well begun in edu- 
cation, and the American boycott is a part 
of it. 
s 
The International The Chairman of the 
eattieninan Commission appointed 
by the  Interparlia- 


mentary Union to report on the plan for 


an International Congress or Parlia- 
ment has heard from most of the mem- 
bers that they were ready to exchange 
opinions, and so he has called a meet- 
ing of the Commission this week at Paris. 
Sir Philip Stanhope, the Chairman of 
the Commission, inclines to The Hague 
as the regular meeting place of the In- 
ternational Deliberative Body. Baron 
d’Estournelles, who has recently been 
added to the Commission, and also La 
Fontaine, and Count Appongi, incline to 
favor its meeting at the capitals of the 
various nations represented, for a con- 
siderable time at least. Some differences 
of opinion exist on details, but five of the 
seven members have declared for all the 
essential points in the plan proposed by 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt. The other 
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two members have not yet expressed 
their opinion. The only important dif- 
ference so far revealed is as to the struc- 
ture of the Body (whether it shall have 
one or two Chambers). Bartholdt, La 
Fontaine, Appongi say two, because all 
national lawmaking bodies created dur- 
ing the nineteenth century took that 
form, in obedience to very strong, forces, 
which are still operative. An interna- 
tional body, with two Houses, would 
make it easier for the executive and 
the legislative branches of governments 
to agree on national representatives in 
the International Body. The parlia- 
ments could send representatives to one 
House and the kings to the other. With 
America this question would not be so 
important as it is to Europe, where there 
is not so good an understanding between 
Executive and Legislature as with us, 
because in America both are elected. In 
Europe one is hereditary and the other 
elective. 
* 

Perhaps we may be excused for hav- 
ing spoken of Mr. W. H. Mallock as a 
“Catholic writer.” That has been a gen- 
eral impression and based on what have 
been called the “Catholic tendencies” in 
his writings, due to his family environ- 
ment. His mother was a daughter of 
Archdeacon Froude, and her two broth- 
ers were the dear friends and literary 
associates of Cardinal Newman. One of 
them was the historian, and the other, 
Richard Hurrell Froude, associated with 
Newman in the “Lyra Apostolica,” sym- 
pathized fully with him in his renuncia- 
tion of Protestantism, but he never join- 
ed the Catholic Church. The impression 
that Mr. Mallock is a Catholic is due in 
good part to his conclusion in “Is Life 
Worth Living?” that life is not worth 
living unless one holds the Catholic faith. 
Our attention has been called to this by 
several of our most competent Catholic 
authorities. 

& 

We are waiting for the Reports of the 
Government Bureaus. They are delayed 
this year, we understand, because of a 
new ruling that they must be held back 
until the Department Reports are pub- 
lished. We wonder why the Depart- 
ment Reports do not wait for the Presi- 
dent’s Message? Stale bread may be 
healthy, but it is not appetizing. 





Insurance 


The Insurance Investigation 


AFTER a recess covering election week 
the sessions of the Armstrong Investigat- 
ing Committee were resumed on Wed- 
nesday, November 8th. It was announced 
that the committee expected to finish its 
work by January Ist, and have its 
report ready for presentation to the 
Legislature within thirty days thereafter. 
John R. Hegeman, President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
was the first witness examined. From 
his testimony it appeared that insurance 
for the wage-earner was higher in price 
than it was for those in more comfortable 
circumstances. The subject of industrial 
life insurance, which constitutes the bulk 
of the business done by the Metropolitan, 
has not previously been touched upon. 
This is a class of insurance in which a 
very large number of the working classes 
are vitally interested and many of those 
thus insured pay premiums weekly of 
from 5 to 60 cents and higher. The fact 
was brought out that half of such policies 
lapse within a year, the insured receiving 
nothing. The Metropolitan’s industrial 
business in force at the end of last year 
reached the enormous total of $1,127,- 
889,229. The average amount of an in- 
dustrial policy is only $140. To collect 
premiums on the business to which refer- 
ence has just been made agents of the 
company must needs visit the homes of 
1,000,000 policy holders. The Metro- 
politan Company began with a capital of 
$500,000, which has since been increased 
to $2,000,000. The surplus of the com- 
pany now amounts to $12,835,741, ex- 
clusive of the capital stock. A consider- 
able portion of the company’s business 
consists of risks assumed on the lives 
of children and babies. Medical ex- 
aminations are not required by the 
Metropolitan where the face of the policy 
carried is less than $300. Medical ex- 
aminations are also waived in the cases 
of persons under nine years of age. 
Such risks are only subjected to “in- 
spections” at twenty-five cents per capita. 
On Thursday the examination of the 
Mutual Life was once more taken up. It 
was incidentally developed, in connec- 
tion with the Mutual’s examination, that 
Joseph Howard, Jr., a writer of syndicate 
newspaper articles, has been receiving 


$5,000 a year for years for his services in 
writing reading notices along insurance 
lines. On Friday last the feature of the 
examination was the Metropolitan loans. 
In| certain cases they were much below 
the market. 

On Monday last it was brought out 
that John A. McCall, of the New York 
Life, had, immediately after his previous 
testimony, guaranteed to restore to his 
company the $235,000 paid to “Judge” 
Hamilton, if the latter does not render a 
satisfactory account of his disposition of 
the money by December 15th. 

s 


The Mutual’s Self-Investigation 


It was announced last week that Stuy- 
vesant Fish, President of the Lllinois 
Central Railroad, had definitely consented 
to serve on the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s self investigating committee. 
Mr. Fish takes the place of Effingham B. 
Morris, President of the Girard Trust 
Company, of Philadelphia, who was a 
member of the committee as originally 
appointed, but who found it impossible to 
serve, as set forth in THE INDEPENDENT 
of November 2d. Mr. W. H. Truesdale, 
President of the Lackawanna Railroad, is 
expected to act as chairman of the 
committee. James B. Dill has been 
chosen as the committee’s counsel. A 
resolution has been passed granting Has- 
kins & Sells, the committee’s expert ac- 
countants, authority to enter the Mutual’s 
offices and examine its books and records. 
The powers granted these accountants 
are far-reaching, and the period of ex- 
amination will cover the two years pre- 
ceding December 31st, 1905. 

ws 


The New York Life in Missouri 


On November 8th W. D. Vandiver, 
Insurance Superintendent of the State 
of Missouri, unexpectedly issued his 
long threatened order expelling the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
from Missouri. The answer of the com- 
pany to this order was the procurement 
of an injunction restraining Superinten- 
dent Vandiver from enforcing his order 
excluding the company from doing busi- 
ness in Missouri and ordering that pend- 
ing the hearing on November 2oth the 
Superintendent’s order be not enforced. 
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Financial 


The; Market for Securities 


For some time past the rate for loans on 
call in New York has been rising. Last 
Saturday’s bank statement showed that 
the surplus reserve had fallen below the 
25 per cent. limit by $2,428,000. This is 
the first deficit of the kind since Septem- 
ber, 1902, and the largest since Novem- 
ber, 1899. Naturally, the loan rate ad- 
vanced, and on Monday it was 25 per 
cent. A depression of the market prices 
of securities has accompanied this scarcity 
of loanable funds, loans at low rates be- 
ing the basis of speculation for an ad- 
vance. The result of the election in New 
York has added a depressing influence, 
affecting the securities of New York 
street railway and gas companies, owing 
to the popular strength of the movement 
for the election of Mr. Hearst and other 
candidates of the Municipal Ownership 
League. With respect to such securities, 
and certain others recently subject to pool 
manipulation for the rise, the decline has 
been quite noticeable. Thus far the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has refused to take 
any steps for relieving the stringency. 

The scarcity of loanable funds at the 
present time in New York is caused 
mainly by withdrawals, customary at this 
season, to satisfy the demands of the 
West and South for money to move and 
market the crops. At the same time, pow- 
erful speculators have required large 
loans continuously to support their op- 
erations for an advance, as in the case of 
Reading stock, for example. When these 
operations for a rise were begun the gen- 
eral range of the market was already high 
enough to accord with prevailing condi- 
tions. We do not see why the Treasury 
should intervene to help these speculators 
carry their load. Nor should the banks 
permit these speculative operations to 
cause inconvenience and unusual expense 
to the mercantile community. 

General industrial conditions thruout 
the country are at high water mark. 
While they do not warrant wild specula- 
tion for such advances as certain pool 
operators have sought to obtain, they 
should prevent any considerable decline. 
The crops are large. Trade reports point 
to a record-breaking tonnage of grain 
and of general merchandise seeking 
transportation, which is sestricted only 
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by lack of cars. The strength of demand 
and of prices in the leading industries 
has not been surpassed in recent years. 
In October the monthly output of pig- 
iron for the first time exceeded 2,000,000 
tons, and it is expected that the year’s 
output will be 22,000,000 tons, or 4,000,- 
ooo more than that of 1903, and 5,500,- 
ooo more than that of last year. ‘ In the 
steel mills all past records of production 
have recently been broken, but the de- 
mand is not satisfied. A decline in 
the stock market will indicate the dis- 
comfiture of reckless speculators, but no 
reduction of the securities’ actual value 
ed 
Financial Items 


PREVIOUS estimates of the corn crop 
are slightly increased by the Govern- 
ment’s recent report, which makes the 
entire yield 2,707,993,540 bushels. 

....The price of New York Cotton 
Exchange membership has risen from 
$3,900 to $23,000 since 1901, and no of- 
fers are now made below $26,000. 

....1t is announced that the product 
of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine Company will be marketed here- 
after by the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. 

...-1n October the output of pig-iron 
in this country surpassed all previous rec- 
ords, being 2,053,127 tons. The largest 
output for any month had been 1,963,717 
tons, in May last. 


. P. Morgan & Co., of New 
York, and the Dresdner Bank, one of 
the largest banking institutions in Ger- 
many, have entered into an agreement 
for co-operation in international finan- 
cial transactions. The Dresdner Bank’s 
capital and surplus amount to about 
$50,000,000, and the institution has sev- 
enteen branches in Germany and Swit- 
zerland. 


...-Dividends announced : 


Am. Cotton Oil Co. (Preferred), 3 per cent., 
payable December Ist. 

Am. Cotton Oil Co. (Common), 1 per cent., 
payable December Ist. 

Am. Express Co., $3.00 per share, payable 
January 2nd. 

International Silver Co. (1st Mort.), Coupon 
No. 14, payable December Ist. 

International Salt Co., 4 per cent., payable 
I per cent. quarterly: December rst, March tst, 
June tst and September rst. 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


TOURS TO 
CALIFORNIA Special Vesti- 


buled Trains 
ot Sleeping, Dining, Library and Observa- 
tion Cars leave the East frequently and run 
through to the Pacific Coast without the 
usual change of cars. Either one-way, 
round-trip, or tickets including all expenses 
accepted on these trains. 

Finely . equipped trains 
MEXICO with Dining-Cars afford 
every comfort for seeing places of historic 
and picturesque interest in Mexico that 








Siegel Cooper & Co. 
Private Bankers 


6th Avenue, 18th and 19th Streets, New York City 


Call attention to their facilities for 
carrying small accounts subject to check— 
a safe and convenient manner of handling 
the funds for the household is provided by 
this plan. 

Travelers’ checks and letters of credi 
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could not otherwise be visited. Interpreters 
provided issued; also drafts payable in all parts ot 
OTHER TOURS bed bs 7 the world. Foreign money bought and 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Japan, Around the sold. 
World, Hawaii. Europe, etc., including 
every traveling and hotel expense and the 
services of experienced and competent rep- 
resentatives who relieve the traveler of 
every care. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets everywhere. 
Send for book, mentioning information desired. 


RAYMOND 2 WHITCOMB CO. 


New York: 25 Union Square Boston: 306 Washington St. 
Philadelphia: 1005 Chestnut St. Chicago : 133 Jackson Boulevard 
Pittsburgh: Park Building 





Four per cent. per annum 
paid on time deposits. 


Full information given upon application 
and inquiries either by mail or by personal 
visits are requested. 


Hours: 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 


























This Handsome 
Mohawk Wool Rug, 


Size 36x72 inches, 


FREE 


Entirely New. Write now to secure it. 

Send your own order or aclub of friends for 20 Ibs. of 

our celebrated New Crop 60c. Tea or201bs. of 45c, lb. 

Baking Powder or Assorted Teas and Baking Powder or 
60 1bs. Bomosa Coffee 33c. 1b. We also give Coupons which 
are exchangeable for many rich gifts with every 25ce worth 
of tea, coffee, baking powder, spices and extracts, 

Send for great premium list, prices and directions, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co,, 
Box 290, 31-33 Vesey St,, New York, 














It is Durable, Reliable, Non- 
Leakable and when Writing 
Responds Readily. 


Has the most perfect and the simplest self-filling and self-cleaning arrangement known. It retails as follows: 
No. 


il 
1. The ‘‘ Popular,’’ $3.00. No. 2. The ‘‘ Popular,’’ with gold bands, $3.50. No. 3. The ‘‘ Elite,’’ $4.00. 
No. 4. The ‘‘Elite,’’ with gold bands, $5.00. No. 5. The ‘‘ Bankers,’’ $5.00 No.6. The “ Bankers,’’ with gold bands, $6.00. 
Reliable houses, agents, and all buyers who purchase any other before investigating the “ Post’’ Self-Filling Fountain Pen make a 
mistake if they want the best fountain pen on the market to-day. 
Send for illustrated Booklet ‘‘ Let Others Speak,’’ containing endorsements of the pen by Governor Herrick, of Ohio; General Lew 
allace; Dr. Lyman Abbott; Evangeline Booth, Commander of the Salvation Army in the United States; Ira D. Sankey, and others. 


Ww 
Agente Wanted “*ken im Part Payment, sess, RELIANCE TRADING CO., 126 West 14th St., New York City. 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY AND MAKE MONEY 


This is to be a sermon on ECONOMY 
based upon a wise utterance, and upon seven 
reasons. 

This is the basis of our discourse: “The 
sluggard is wiser, in his own conceit, than 
seven men that can render a reason.” 

Every human being is interested in econ- 
omy, for it means the earning of leisure and 
independence in the future, through self-denial 
and system now. The establishment of R. H. 
Macy & Co., greatest retailing enterprise in 
the world, is based absolutely upon lines of in- 
telligent, profitable ECONOMY in the inter- 
ests of the public. 

The seven wise men will now speak. 

Ist Wise Man: Your money, earned by your 
work and your intelligence, should bring you 
in the greatest possible returns. This it can 
do in two ways: First, by earning interest be- 
fore it is spent; second, by purchasing to the 
utmost in quality and quantity when it IS 
spent. 

R. H. Macy & Co. GIVE YOU INTER- 
EST ON YOUR MONEY, and enable you to 
buy goods of highest quality, and cheaper in 
price than anywhere else. . . 

2d Wise Man: Of a thousand successful 
men, more than nine hundred and ninety 


attribute their success TO FORMING HAB- 
ITS OF ECONOMY. Ben Franklin preached 
on this for years, and every great millionaire 
today preaches the same, all telling you that 


one hard thing is to save the FIRST thou- 
sand, and that the second hard thing is to 
HOLD ON TO THE OTHER THOU- 
SANDS. R. H. Macy & Co. have a plan which 
enables you to save your FIRST thousand or 
to keep and add to your OTHER thousands. 

3d Wise Man: R. H. Macy & Co. have a 
special Depositors’ Account Department for 
customers. You can deposit there as much or 
as little of your income as you choose, whether 
it be salary, wages or dividend. When you 
want your money, you can take it out—al- 
thouzh NO BANKING BUSINESS IS 
DONE, and no temptation offered for promis- 
cuous spending. Every dollar earns’ four per 
cent. instead of the usual three or three and a 
half, as long as it is in our hands. 

4th Wise Man: R. H. Macy & Co. do a 
strictly CASH business. There is no man 
that ever bought a dollar’s worth on credit of 
R. H. Macy & Co.—not even a member of the 
firm. Thus, when you buy at Macy’s you 
SAVE what other stores lose on bad debts, 
slow pay and an extravagant bookkeeping de- 
partment. (NO ARGUMENT IS REQUIRED 
TO PROVE THAT THE customer MUST 
PAY A STORE’S EXPENSES, INCLUD- 
ING ITS BAD DEBTS.) 

5th Wise Man: But if you have a deposit 
account with R. H. Macy & Co., you charge 
what you buy to your account. Thus, at 
Macy’s, you shop with the CONVENIENCE 


R.H. MACY & CO. 





and speed of a credit account, and with the 
ECONOMY of a cash business—BESIDES 
WHICH EACH DOLLAR EARNS INTER- 
EST WHILE WAITING TO BE SPENT. 

6th Wise Man: Economy IS a habit, noth- 
ing but a habit, like punctuality, accuracy, etc. 
Form the HABIT of economy now and begin 
a deposit account with R. H. Macy & Co., 
where you can exercise the DOUBLE economy 
of saving with good interest added, and of 
spending under conditions of the greatest pos- 
sible economy. 

7th Wise Man: Open an account at Macy’s 
for yourself, your wife, your child, anybody 
you please. Add to it as often, or as seldom, 
as much or as little as you please. Use it to 
make your purchases on the economical CASH 
Basis, when you have purchases to make. Let 
it earn interest at four per cent. every hour 
you leave it with us. Get your balances regu- 
larly, showing what you have saved and what 
interest it has earned. Begin the important 
habit of spending always less than you make, 
and see the result week by week and year by 
year in a steady accumulation. 

Thus, undoubtedly, would wise men speak 
to the “sluggard” too deep in his own conceit 
to know the value of true economy. For slug- 
gishness never shows more plainly than in the 
neglect of economy. 

You understand the simple proposition: Put 
your money on deposit in our credit depart- 
ment, where it begins immediately to’ draw 
four per cent. interest, which is compounded 
every three months. Make your purchases at 
the cheapest CASH rate, with all the comfort 
and speed of shopping on credit. Begin an ac- 
cumulation of money. and above all THE 
HABIT OF ACCUMULATING, that alone 
leads to wealth and independence in after life. 

Your money earns interest. It can be with- 
drawn at any time or left to earn interest. It 
is on hand for you when you need to spend 
it, and RIGHT WHERE YOU CAN SPEND 
IT MOST ADVANTAGEOUSLY—no going 
to the bank and waiting in line to get a little 
out. Each penny and dollar earns its interest 
until spent. You spend it—when you do spend 
it—at a cash store on a cash basis. and instead 
of paying for the bad debts of others. as you 
must do with credit concerns, you get the low- 
est possible prices for the best possible goods— 
AND YOUR MONEY EARNS INTEREST 
BESIDES. 

If this statement interests you; if the sayings 
of the seven wise men above have convinced 
you; if you want to begin with us an account 
that means DOUBLE economy—call at R. H. 
Macy & Co.’s establishment, the original de- 
partment store and now the greatest retail en- 
terprise in the world. Ask for the manager of 
the Deposit Account Department and get fur- 
ther details. 


ON BROADWAY, FROM 34th to 
35th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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fEwisé @oncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING +WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 
Dining Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and 
Stable. Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, 
China and Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fen- 
ders. House-cleaning articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 


135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 








Nothing can give greater satisfaction, or 
be the cause of more annoyance than a 


RANGE or 
FURNACE 


For economy, ease in manipulation and 
all-round general reliability, there is 
none better than those that bear the name 


Bay State 


Nearly 70 years of study, care and 
experiment have brought the Bay State 
to its present state of perfection. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street - - - BOSTON 





FROM TEXAS 


Some Coffee Facts From the Lone 
Star State. 


From a beautiful farm down in Texas, where 
gushing springs unite to form babbling brooks that 
wind their sparkling way through flowery meads, 
comes a note of gratitude for delivery from the 
coffee habit. 

“When my baby boy came to me_five years 
ago, I began to drink Postum Food Coffee, hav- 
ing a feeling that it would be better for him and 
me than the old kind of drug-laden coffee. I was 
not disappointed in it, for it enabled me, a small 
delicate woman, to nurse a bouncing healthy baby 
14 months. 

“T have since continued the use of Postum for 
I have grown fond of it, and have discovered to 
my joy that it has entirely relieved me of a bilious 
habit which used to prostrate me two or three 
times a year, causing much discomfort to my fam- 
ily and suffering to myself. 

“My brother-in-law was cured of chronic con- 
stipation by leaving off the old kind of coffee and 
using Postum. He has become even more fond of 
it than he was of the old coffee. 

“In fact the entire family, from the latest ar- 
rival, (a 2-year old who always calls for his 
‘potie’ first thing in the morning) up to the head 
of the house, think there is no drink so good or 
so wholesome as Postum.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,”’ 























Established 1840 


Chester Billings & 
Son 


Successors to 
Randel, Baremore & Billings 
Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
Importers of 
Precious Stones and Pearls 


Billings Court, Fifth Ave. 
at Thirty-fourth St. 
































at the approaching season. 


23, 25 and 27 SIXTH AVENUE 





Send for Handbook and Photographs 


CHRISTMAS 


We solicit correspondence with all who contemplate the presentation of 


GIFTS TO A CHURCH 


We are SPECIALISTS in all such matters and would call 
attention to the fact that only a few weeks remain in which to EXECUTE AN ORDER. 


IJ & R-LAMB 


NEW YORK 
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Get Next to Big Pa 


AY, Mr. Man, get 
hold of some- 
thing that will 

~ big. 
ou know there’s 

more in life than just 

mere existence! 

A fellow ought to 
have a little of the joy 
of living—to do =v 
things—to see the world—to make money! 

And it isn’t an Impossibility to do these 
things either, nor isit a lucky chance—or a pull 
that makes a fellow get there. 

It’s getting the Right Thing—that’s all it is! 

The thing that’s congenial—that has 
money in it, such as selling something that 
the people want—that they can’t afford to be 
without! 

Now these opportunities are not to be found 
growing on bushes—to be sure—they’re not an 
awful lot of them—but there are certain 
opportunities for making big money in a dig- 
nified congenial way, and one of them is to act 
as local agent for 


The 
OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 
THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 

Wherever there’s a typewriter used—they 
can’t afford to be without an OLIVER. 

For shrewd Business men, who have tried 
other typewriters, declare that the Oliver, be- 
cause of its simplicity of construction, its 
strength, its durability, its ease of operation, 
its speed, its wonderful versatility—will save 
more than its cost in one year. 

Just think of that—why man alive there’s 
big money tp be made in replacing other type- 
writers with Olivers alone! 

But there’s more than that—there’s the op- 
portunity of selling the Oliver to those people 
who haven’t as yet a typewriter, but who 
should have. 

Business me n—Merchants—Clergymen— 
Insurance Agents—Lawyers—and Farmers—, 
people who shouldn’t write a letter or state- 
ment by hand, and who wouldn't if they knew 
how easy it was to operate the Oliver. 

A man can easily make at least $300 a year 
selling the Oliver in his spare time—when con- 
venient for him to see people—$300 is not a bad 
addition to your salary is it? 

There are local agents for the Oliver who 
make $300 a month—some of them have their 
offices with 10 to 15 assistants under them. 

And many of our Managers, Superintend- 
ents—highly paid officials—were at one time 
local agents for the Oliver. 

Remember we post you thoroughly on the 
typewriter situation—we analyze all other type- 
writers to show you the superiority of the 
Oliver—send you our literature and, if you want 
them, our traveling salesmen toclose a sale at 
our expense—not yours. 

Write us /oday for full particulars of our 
Local Agency—you can easily become local 
agent and start right in making money. 

Don’t delay—some one else may get ahead 
of you in your own territory—write today. 


Address THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 






































A Quarter of a 
Million People 


representing the best interests 
in New York and vicinity, both 
commercially and socially, 


Have Telephones 







Are you able to reach them ? 


Have You a Telephone? 


Residence telephone service in 
Manhattan is available at a cost 
of only $3.75 per month. Call 
nearest Contract Office for full 
information. 

















NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
158 DEY ST. 











Contract Offices: Telephone No.: 
15 Dey St. - - - goro Cortlandt 
111 W. 38th St. - . 9040-38th E . 
115 W. 38th St. 9000 Morningside 
616 E. zrsoth St. - - go20 Melrose 





























PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLD ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin @Co. New York, Sole Agents 


































































































BIND ERS to hold thirteen copies of THE 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, posiage included. 
The Independent, 

130 Fplton Street, New York. 





















478 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
F see creeee SANITARIUM 













Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 

















ing. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
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THE NEW, 42: 
OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED DAILY TRAIN 





CALIFORNIA 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


HE new Pullman drawing room and private com- 
partment sleeping cars between Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Portland on the Overland Limited via 

the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line are 
especially adapted to the needs of the transcontinental 
journey. 

Each car provides standard sections, private com- 
partments and drawing room, (compartment and drawing 
room singly or en suite). The toilet conveniences are 
especially ample, the interior decorations are rich and 
pleasing, the brilliant electric lighting includes individual 
reading lamps of the most modern design in each berth, 
compartment and drawing room. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


These Sleeping Cars, a splendid dining car service and 
composite observation cars, with buffet-smoking room, 
Booklovers library and handsome observation parlor 

complete the equipment of the most 
luxurious train in the world, leaving 
Chicago 8.00 pm daily, over the only 
double track railway between Chicago 
and the Missouri River. Less than 
three days to the Coast. 

All Agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line. Send four cents 
in stamps for descriptive booklets. 

W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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OPEN 
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CHALFONTE 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 
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The Call of the South 








Holiday makers and seekers for health 
alike turn to the South to escape the rig- 
ors of winter. The conditions they seek 
are ideal in Porto Rico. Swept by ozone- 
laden trade winds, abounding in scenes of 
beauty and historical interest, with vege- 
tation of tropical luxuriance, our newest 
American possession invites the traveler 
to all the delights of the South without 
the uncertain temperatures and climate of the mainland. 

By using the steamer as a hotel, the regular fare of $140 will cover all ex- 
penses aboard ship for entire cruise of three weeks. 

Write for our books, ‘‘ Opportunities in Porto Rico” and ‘‘ Impressions of 
Porto Rico,” containing full particulars about rates, sailing days, etc. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 


1 BROADWAY, N EW (ee 
OR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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ST. DENIS 


—AND— 


Hotels saaziviove 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Martinique 


Broadway and 33d St., Entrance on 33d St. 


A modern sixteen story fireproof building, has just been 
leased by us, and you will find the same refinement, home 
comfort and good living that have made the St. Denis 
(Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popular. Single rooms 
$1.50 per day and up. European plan. Rooms with bath, 
$2.50 up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 
The salt breath of the sea brings health. 





LEN L 


cual Neos 
GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAY# OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every 


eonvenience and half on_oqe of Curative Baths. Booklet. 


L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 








F723 SIXTH AVENUE. 
WARDROBE TRUNKS. 


FINANCIAL 
OUK CUSTOMERS 
34 YEARS agave TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Home Established 1871. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

















The San Pablo 


This is the name of one of the mines of the 
SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY, which makes 
a most remarkable showing. The peculiarity of 
the mines of this Company is that they are silver 
on top—many of them were worked as silver 
mines down to the water level by the ancients— 
but at the water level copper and gold begin to 
come in, not to take the place of the silver but in 
addition to it. The silver remains practically con- 
stant at all depths, but the copper and gold in- 
crease with the depth obtained. 

In the San Pablo there is only silver at the 
surface. On the 100 foot level we are taking out 
ore that runs 100 oz. silver to the ton and is 3% 
per cent. copper. The copper value increases un- 
til in the very bottom of the mine we have ore 
that goes 16 per cent. copper with the silver about 
the same as above, but with the addition of con- 
siderable values in gold, which comes in with the 
copper. At the top the vein was narrow, but it 
widens continually as it goes down. It is in a 
highly mineralized locality and the surface indi- 
cations can be traced nearly a mile on our prop- 
erty. It is turning out to be not only one of the 
richest, but one of the largest of mines. 

The peculiarity of this mine. as of all our 
properties, is that the gold and silver values more 
than pay the entire cost of production and the 
copper costs nothing. It is all profit. This is not 
a theory, but a fact, demonstrated by actual re- 
sults, and the San Pablo is only one out of many 
such properties, all of which belong to the SAN 
LUIS MINING COMPANY, so that_ their 
earnings will go to swell the San Luis dividends. 
Already from the earnings of only two of these 
mines we are paying not only all the expenses of 
their own operation and equipment, but the ex- 
penses of developing and equipping six of our 
other properties. 

To provide a fund for the opening of still more 
of the many properties we own—all with silver 
values at the surface and gold and copper com- 
ing in as we get farther down—we are offering 
for subscription the balance of our Treasury 
stock. Meantime the earnings are rapidly accu- 
mulating in the Treasury in the form of better- 
ments and will be distributed among the stock- 
holders when the melon is cut. 

Prices will be quoted on application. 
MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York: 








Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE : 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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WEST END BANK 


CAPITAL, - - 
SURPLUS, ” - 


$100,000 
25,000 


HEAD OFFICE: Bath Avenue and Bay 26th Street, Bensonhurst 
BRANCHES : Coney Island and Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn 








Subscriptions are invited to the above 
stock at $125 a share ($100 Capital, 
$25 Surplus). 

Allotments will be made at the discre- 
tion of the Organization Committee, prefer- 
ence being given to residents and business 
interests of sections tributary to the Bank 
and its Branches. 

Subscription blanks may be obtained by 
application to 


CORNELIUS P. ROSEMON 
Chairman of Organization Committee 


63-65 Wall Street 














An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired, 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Ecorfomics, are introduced 
Houses of all kinds, 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Lite Building. 


in Business 


1878 1908 


Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—Or— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

Assets over $7.000,000 


Debcatares aad First Mortgage 
Leaas upon Real Estate 


















30th YEAR 





= 
Notice 
To the Holders of Certificates of Deposit of 
the Central Trust Co. of N. Y., for Com- 
mon and Preferred Stock of the RUBBER 
GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York, October 26th, 1905. 
The CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF N. Y. will be prepared on and 
after NOVEMBER Ist, 1905, to receive its Certificates of Deposit 
for RUBBER GOODS MFG. CO. stock issued under terms of a circu- 
lar signed by Anthony N. Brady, Syndicate Manager, dated May 
27th, 1905, and issue therefor, stock of the United States Rubber 
Co., due thereon with checks for dividend and interest as follows: 
Two dollars and twenty-nine ($2.29) cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, being fifteen days interest on the preferred stock 
of the RUBBER GOODS MFG. CO. from June 15th to July Ist, 
1905, and a dividend of 2 per cent. on the U. 8. Rubber Co. Ist pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 31st, 1905, and one dollar and one-half 
Dag a share on the Second preferred stock payable October 
st, b> 


Holders of Certificates of Deposit should endorse them for ex- 
change and furnish correct addresses. 


For ANTHONY N. BRADY, syndicate Manager, 
CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF N. Y. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bills of Exchange, 

Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD, leading mining and financial 
paper, giving valuable information on mining and oil 
industries, principal companies, best dividend paying 
stocks, and showing how immense profits may be made 
on absolutely safe investments. Write for it to-day. 


A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


DIVIDENDS 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. 
New York. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of 4%, payable 1% quarterly, on the first days of Decem- 
ber, 1905, and March, June and Le parents 1906, to the 
Stockholders who shall be of recor a ee on the 
15th days of November, 1905, and February, May. and 
August, 1906. Transfer Books will close at 3 P.M. on said 
15th days of November, 1905, and February, May, and 
August, 1906, and reopen on the second days of December, 
1905, and March, June and September, 1906, respectively. 



































Arcade Building. 


MORTIMER B. FULLER, Treasurer. 
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‘AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 

A Semi-Annual Dividend of Three ($3.00) Dollars per Share has 
been declared, payabie in New York January 2d, 1906, to the 
Shareholders of record at the close of business November 29th, 
1905; also an extra Dividend of One ($1.00) Dollar per Share out 
of the earnings of the Company on its investments. 

AMES F. FARGO, Treasurer. 

New York, November 8, 1905. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN., Nov. 15, 1905. 
Coupons No. 14 of the first mortgage bonds of this com- 
pany due Dec. 1, will be paid on and after that date on 
presentation at the Americun Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. M. CURTIS, Treas’r. 





THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN COT- 
TON OIL COMPANY has this day deciared a semi-annual Divi- 
dend of THREE PER CENT. upon the Preferred Stock and a 
Dividend of ONE PER VENT. upon the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable December 1, 1905, at the Banking House of 
Winslow, Lanier & Company, 59 Cedar Street, New York City. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed on November 
16, 1905, at 3 P. M., and will remain closed until December 8, 1905, 


at 10A.M 
JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 
New York, November 9, 1905. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 





Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes 


Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
November 1, 1905, at the office of its Treasurer in the 
City of New York, or, at the holder’s option, at the office 
of its Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in 
New York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 30 Wall 
Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, 


Sears Building. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
1861 THs 1wO5S 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 








Assets, January 1, 1905, $37,071,297.57 
Htabilities, . . . . 83,770,674.54 
Surplus, ‘ . 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, “905, - - - + + $88,324,422.73 
Liabilities, - - - - - - = = = 84,638,296.48 
$3,686, 126.25 


, , 
All forms of Life and Endowment aotieme issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every gees has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
paid up insurance values to which the insured is entitled 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway - > ~ New York 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January Ist, 1905 





ASSETS, $25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905 552.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


—— 1905 





1850———_ THE 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
Leather 


JAMES R. PLUM, - - - - - - . - 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Pres. Title Guarantee an ' Trust Co. 
WM. H, PORTER, - - - - Pres, Chem Nat. Bank 

Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over ° $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 





What!is Daus’ Tip~ Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “‘Tip-Top” is the 
Dovdjp Fof best and simplest device for making 100 
Dophicalrr ; 













copies from pen-written and 50 copies from 
typewritten original, we will ship com- 
plete duplicator cap size, without de- 
posit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 
Price $7.50, less trade dis- $ 

count of 331-3 per cent., or 5 net 
PELIX ©. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

New York City 





THE 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, - - - 
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taken place in 1852. 
1871, 


able for policy holders 


1,000, 
bonds, 
actual market value was 


250, market 290,~ &c. 
nental are Fresident Henr 
a. McCurdy, Alexander 





Report of the Continental 


The annuel report of the Continental Insurance Company, 
published today, illustrates the advantage of conservative 
yet up-to-date business methods. 
insurance companies in the city, its incorporation having 

It went through the Chicago fire in 
the Boston fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 
1904, paying all its losses promptly and in full. 
assets one to $14,543,153, and the net surplus avail- 

0 is $7,760,000, including the capital, 
000. In the valuation of its real estate, stocks and 
on which the figures of its total assets are based, 
only the most conservative estimates have been taken, such 
as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, whereas the 
38; Chicago & Northwestern 
preferred stock at 210, actual market 236; 
Among the directors of the Conti- 

— James H. Hyde, Richard 
. Orr, 


er. 
From ‘Sun’ (N. Y.) Jan. 12, 19065. 


This is one of the oldest 


Its gross 


Lake Shore at 


Elihu Root and John L. 








Ask for a Continental policy and you 
are sure to secure absolute indemnity 


at fair rates. 
Any Insurance broker. 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


46 Cedar Street, New York 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 


“INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY ” 








MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 





INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


Tie profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and ure divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
natea during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
C:*RNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres't 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 





| New Insurance Paid for in 1903 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York 
1904's Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 


Certificate New 
January 


- $4,397,988 


Policy Reserve (per 
York Insurance Department, 
3rd, 1905) - - - - . 


- $12,527,288 
17,862,353 
5,335,065 


New Insurance Paid for in 1904 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business in 
Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 
ain in Legal Reserve Membership in 


$6 797,601 
5,883 
128.000 
119 296 
61,000,000 


1904 + + - - + - - 
Gain in Premiums on New Business in 

1904 - - - . - - - 
Decrease in Outstanding Death Claims, 


1904 - - - - ° ° ° 
Total Payments to Members and their 
Beneficiaries - - . : . ° 


Capable men, with or without experience, may secure the 
very best agency contracts. Address Agency Depart- 
ment—Industrial Agents, Address Provident Depart- 
ment, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 Broad-. 
way, New York. 








